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CONSIDER APPROVAL 
OF MERGER PROBABLE 


Attorneys Assert Statute Quoted by 
Opponents of Phoenix-Connecticut 
Deal is Inapplicable. 


COMMISSIONER DEFERS DECISION. 


Pres. Milligan of Phoenix Gives Data 
Showing Advantage of Merger 
to All Concerned. 


Hartford, Conn., Oct. 28.—It develop- 
ed at the hearing to-day before Insur- 
ance Commissioner Mansfield, that the 
attempt to block the merger of the 
Phoenix and the Connecticut insurance 
companies was the work of a few 
minority stockholders of the latter cor- 
poration who thought they had not been 
properly notified of the details of the 
proposed transaction when first inform- 
ed that a meeting of Connecticut direc- 
tors was to be held on October 2 to con- 
sider the exchanges of the Company’s 
stock for that of the Phoenix. 

In addition to the exchange of stock 
a dividend of $75 a share was to be 
declared to Connecticut stockholders. 
The minority stockholders want the 
Insurance Commission to take charge 
of the Connecticut Fire until the superi- 
or Court can make a ruling. 

After President Milligan, of the 
Phoenix, and others had pointed out 
how careful the directors had been to 
protect the Connecticut stockholders, 
and had started diseussing the under- 
writing phase of the situation, Com- 
missioner Mansfield, suddenly turned to 
Attorney A. W. Hyde, and asked: 

“You don’t make any charge of ‘bad 
faith, do you? You don’t charge that 
any particular persons were profiting 
personally by this deal.” 

“No, I do not,” answered Hyde 
quickly. 

Charges of Minority Stockholders. 

Atttorney Hyde, for the minority 
stockholders, spoke first. He declared 
that the letter sent out by the 
directors of the Connecticut to stock- 
holders, regarding the coalition, was 
misleading and conveyed the impression 
- that the proxies sent out were to vote 
on some plan of helping the Connecticut 
out of difficulty, when as a matter of 
fact the proxies were to give power of 
attorney to vote to have the Phoenix 
re-insure the Connecticut. The plan 
would be disadvantageous to the Cennec- 
ticut company stockholders, he said. He 
also declared that they had received 
better offers than that made by the 
Phoenix. He then made some remarks 
bearing on underwriting, which were 
later answered by President Milligan. 
Mr. Hyde declared, for instance, that 
the end of the Connecticut was in sight; 
that it is impossible for one company 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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SCOPE OF INCOME 
TAX PROVISIONS 


Attorney Alfred Hurrell, of Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents Dis- 
cusses Questions. 


ONLY NET INCOME IS TAXABLE, 





| Argued That Payments to Policyhold- 
| ers and Agents Are Exempt Under 
New Federal 
| 


Law. 


Beginning with November 1, life in- 
|surance companies must withhold, in 
behalf of the Federal Government, 1 
per cent. of certain payments made by 


them to individuals. This is required 


source. The companies are now try- 
ing to determine what classes of their 
thousands of transactions with policy- 


|holders, agents, officers and others, 
will come within this requirement. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington is busy 
preparing rules and regulations for the 
others 


guidance of corporations and 


affected by this administrative feature 
|of the law. The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents last week filed with 
the Revenue Bureau a memorandum 
prepared by Alfred Hurrell, the Asso- 
ciation’s attorney, discussing various 
points which have come up for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Hurrell’s memorandum is as fol- 
| lows: 

What the Law Covers, 

“Life insurance companies will be 
confronted on November 1, with the 
question of what taxes must be with- 
held by them under the new Federal 
Income Tax Law on their daily trans- 
actions with policyholders and others, 
numbering in the aggregate many 
thousands. The importance of correct- 
ly and accurately understanding and 
applying the provision of this law re- 
quiring taxes to be withheld at the 
source can scarcely be overestimated. 
Such a provision is an innovation ia 
this country and inevitably much mis- 
understanding and friction will abound 
in its operation for a time at least. 
However strong the legal obligation on 
corporations to withhold the tax when 
paying income to third persons, the 
tendencies of those who must submit 
to the deduction will be to criticise and 
complain of the corporations and the 
Government alike regarding taxes so 
withheld. Hence, the importance of 
avoiding as much of this irritation as 
possible by early and well-considered 
rulings and instructions. 

“In the case of life insurance com- 
panies, with their millions of policy- 
holders and the multifarious payments 
that are made annually under many 
forms of insurance contracts, it is a 
matter of great concern that confusion 
and annoyance should be avoided by 
correct initial construction of the Act 
by those charged with the duty of en- 
forcing it. 

“To get at the true meaning and in- 
tent of the law in question, we need 
first to free our minds of all precon- 
ceived ideas (if we have such) in order 
that we may take the language as it is 
written and seek to apply to it the rules 
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of construction by which a court would 
be bound to construe it. Any other 
course will bring only confusion, con- 
troversy, and probably in the end liti- 
gation, under which every one will be 
brought back to the legal point of view 
which should have been taken in the 
beginning and which must ultimately 
prevail. 

Payments to Policyholders and Their 

Clasification. 

“In dealing with the matter of with- 
holding the tax we need to consider 
only those cases where life insurance 
companies are required to pay out 
money to‘individuals. As the bulk of 
their payments are made to their policy- 
holders, and as it is with their rela- 
tion to their policyholders that com- 
panies are chiefly concerned and with 
whom there is the greatest danger of 
misunderstanding, we will discuss this 
class of payments before touching on 
others. 

“The query then is, when and under 
what circumstances must taxes be with- 
held on payments by life insurance 
companies to policyholders or benefi- 
ciaries? 

“Now, what are these payments in 
the main? 

“1, Death claims or proceeds of life 
insurance policies paid upon the death 
of the person insured. 

“9 Matured endowments paid to the 
insured at the maturity of the term 
mentioned in the contract. 

“8. Surrender values paid in cash to 
the insured upon the surrender of his 
contract. 

“4. Annuities payable 
life of the annuitant. 

“5. Annuities payable for a term 
certain (not involving a life contingen- 
ey). 

“6. Premium refunds or 
‘dividends’ to policyholders. 

“7. Interest paid on moneys left on 
deposit with the company. 


Death Claims, Endowments and Sur- 
render Values Not Annual Income 
Within the Meaning of Para- 
graph E. 


during the 


so-called 


“Turning now to paragraph E we find 
that life insurance companies are re 
cuired to deduct and withhold the tax 
upon payments which constitute fixed 
cr determinable annual income of the 
payee when such payments exceed 
$3,000 for any taxable year. It requires 
no argument to show that a single pay- 
ment of either (1) the proceeds of a 
policy, or, (2) a matured endowment, 
or, (3) a surrender value, cannot be 
classed as a fixed or determinable an- 
nual income. Each is merely a lump 
sum payment in discharge of a contract 
obligation which, from the very nature 
of the transaction, cannot recur and 
which, therefore, cannot be regarded in 
any sense as an annual or even a peri- 
odical gain of the recipient. To quote 
the word of the law used in paragraph 
B, such payments are not annual in- 
come, that is, ‘fixed or certain’ but 
are distinctly ‘irregular as to the 
amount or time of accrual.’ We will 
discuss later the question as_ to 
whether these three classes of pay- 
ments or any of them may be taxed in 
whole or in part as income of the in- 
sured or his beneficiaries. At this point 
we urge only that no tax wpon such 
payments need be withheld by life in- 
surance companies since none of such 
payments constitutes a fixed or deter- 
minable annual income of the person 
receiving the same, as would be re- 
quired to bring it within the provisions 
of paragraph E. 


Paragraph E is Modified by the Pro- 
visions of Paragraph B. 


“This brings us to the second group 
of payments to policyholders consist- 
ing of (4) annuities for life (5) an- 
nuities for a term certain (6) premium 
refunds or socalled ‘dividends’ to 
policyholders. These payments come 
within the provision of paragraph E as 
being ‘fixed or determinable annual 
gains, profits and income,’ hence, if in 
excess of $3,000 they would come with- 
in the provision requiring the tax 


thereon to be deducted and withheld | 
by the company paying the same, were | 
it not for the fact that by paragraph | 
B they are specifically exempt from the | 
law and are not to be included in the | 
taxable income of the persons receiv-! 
ing same. This provision (in para- | 
graph B) says,— | 

“*Payments made by or credited tu! 
the insured on life insurance endow- | 
ment or annuity contracts upon the, 
return thereof to the insured at the 
maturity of the term mentioned in 
the contract or upon surrender of the 
contract shall not be included as in- 
come.’ 

“We note first, that payments made 
con ‘annuity contracts’ are specifically | 
enumerated in the language just| 
quoted; that dividends or premium re-; 
funds are payments made ‘on life in-; 
surance contracts’ and are generally 
specifically provided for by the terms 
thereof. 

Annuities Wholly Exempt Under Para- 
graph B. 

“Perhaps it will be best for us to dis- 
cuss separately the classes of pay-| 
ments just referred to. The specific’ 
mention of annuities in paragraph E 
among other payment items on which! 
the tax must be withheld leads us to 
consider whether there is a conflict be- | 
tween this requirement and the exemp- 
tion given to payments on annuity 
contracts in paragraph B as quoted 
above. It seems clear, however, that 
what was intended was to draw a dis | 
tinction between payments on annuity 
contracts by life insurance companies | 


and payments cf other kinds of an: | 


nuities such as arise by reason of gift, 
trust deed, demise or bequest. We may 
assume that the tax must be withheld 
on the class of annuities last referred 
to, and yet as to payments made by 
life insurance companies under an-| 
nuity contracts issued by them no tax 
need be withheld, because under para- 
graph B none must ultimately be paid 
by such annuitants. 


“The suggestion that life insurance 
company annuities may be taxable in| 


part and exempt in part leads us to 
consider the words ‘payments made by 
or credited to the insured on annuity 


contracts upon the return thereof to| 


the insured.’ It has been urged that 
the use of the words ‘return thereof’ 
indicates that only such annuity pay- 
ments or parts of payments as repre- 
sented moneys paid as a premium by 
the policyholder to the life insurance 
company are exempted under this pro- 
vision. This argument might have 
some force were it not for the use of 
the words ‘or credited to.’ These 
words seem to indicate that not only 
payments made by the insured, but 
payments of interest to the company 
which have been credited to the in- 
sured will be exempt when paid to the 
policyholder. This view of the matter 
covers the entire fund out of which an- 
ruity payments must be made, since 
the fund is made up solely of pay- 
ments of interest to the company 
which in turn are credited to policy- 
holders. In other words, the funds 
which life insurance companies hold 
for the payment of annuities are made 
up of payments by the insured plus 
payments credited to the insured. 
Viewing the matter, therefore, from an 
insurance company’s standpoint, it 
would seem that the words ‘return 
thereof’ can mean nothing more than 
‘the payment thereof,’ so we reach 
the conclusion that all payments made 
by life insurance companies on an- 
nuity contracts shall not be included 
as income of the annuitant. 
Same Rule Must Apply to Dividends. 
“As to premium refunds or so-called 
‘dividends’ to policyholders, we feel 
that much the same argument must 
prevail as that which we have used 
with reference to payments of an- 
nuities. Dividends are clearly the re- 
turn to policyholders of the excess 
funds created by their premium pay- 
ments beyond what experience has 
proved the cost of their insurance to 
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COMMENCED BUSINESS NOVEMBER 1, 1909 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


GROSS ASSETS (paid-for basis) 
Dec. 31, 1909 $655,004.93 $992,000.00 
Dec. 31, 1910 1,057,016.02 5,352,260.00 
Dec. 31, 1911 1,128,912.85 10,057,028.00 
Dec. 31, 1912 1,306,689.41 14,859,856.00 


August 31,1913 1,441,027.98 20,687,142.00 
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The State Life Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Not The Oldest--Not The Largest--Just The Best 





TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Deposited With The State of tndiana For The Sole Protection of 
Policyholders 





Good Territory and Remunerative Contracts for Men Who Can 
«Do Things’”’ 


Address CHARLES F. COFFIN, 2nd Vice President 
1231 State Life Building 
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A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
Address, stating qualifications: 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 








be. Like annuities they mature in in- 
stalments and are, therefore, payments 
at the maturity of the terms men- 
tioned in the contract. There is no 
lbmitation of the exemption to sums 
of less than $3,000 so we must con-| 
clude that the exemption extends to, 
annuities and dividends to policyhold- | 
ers regardless of the amount paid in) 
each case. | 
“If it be claimed that dividends to) 
policyholders are paid in part from 
the net earnings of insurance compa- | 
nies, as some have contended, and as 
such are taxable as income of policy- 
holders, we would call attention to 
the seventh deduction permitted to in- 
dividuals in computing net income for 
the purposes of normal tax. This pro-) 
vision says that ‘dividends from the, 
net earnings of any insurance company 
which is taxable upon its net income as 
hereinafter provided’ shall be deducted. 
There can be no doubt but what insur- 
ance companies are taxable under para- 
graph G upon their net income com- 
puted in the manner which the statute 
prescribes. So we find that whether 
we view a life insurance dividend to 
a policyholder as a refund in part of 
his premium or as a payment to him 
of a portion of the net earnings of the 
company, the dividend is wholly ex- 
empt as income of the policyholder. 
Tax of Small Interest Payments to 
Policyholders (Need Not Be Withheld. 
“Dealing now with (7) payments of 
interest on money left on deposit 
with life insurance companies, the 
question arises as to whether the tax 
should be withheld under the provision 
in paragraph E requiring the tax to be 
‘ (Continued on page 9.) 
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DELAY IN ISSUING POLICIES 


FREQUENTLY FAULT OF AGENTS. 








Mistakes In Making Out Application 
Blanks and Other Imperfections 
Hold Up Business. 





A prominent cashier of the New York 
Life connected with a western branch 
office recently had occasion to investi- 
gate into the question of delay in the 
issuance of business. Contrary to the 
generally accepted idea, the fault was 
with the solicitor and not with the com- 
pany. Taking a single day’s business 
as an illustration, it was found that 
fivesevenths of the applications re- 
ceived contained incomplete informa- 
tion. His conclusions are summed up 
as follows: 

“Three-fourths of the delays are (1) 
because medical examination blanks 
are not fully completed and have to be 
returned to the examiner, causing de- 
lay of at least three days. Another 
cause (2) for delay is the frequent ap- 
pearance of an improper address. 
Other causes are (3) the failure to send 
in the ‘electric’ blank; (4) failure to 
give name and address of father where 
«pplicant is a minor; (5) failure to give 
place of residence when applicant is a 
new-comer, making it difficult to secure 
the proper inspection reports.” 

Home Office Suggestions. 

In commenting upon this condition of 
affairs, B. T. Wilcox, manager of the 
Policy Issue department of the New 
York Life, has the following to say: ‘ 

“If you omit an important detail, if 
your writing is so obscure that we can- 
not decipher it—many letters look alike 
unless made with great care—only one 
result will follow, i. e., your applica- 
tion must be suspended awaiting fur- 
ther information before we can write 
the policy—and this all takes time. 
Fill out the whole application there- 
fore, very carefully, do it accurately, 
and write very plainly. , 

“Furnish full details of the applicant’s 
occupation. There is plenty of space 
for this on the application and abso- 
lutely no excuse for failure to furnish 
it in accurate and legible form. Such 
answers as ‘merchant,’ ‘clerk,’ ‘sales- 
man,’ ‘manufacturer,’ and so on, are not 
sufficient, and should be elaborated, 
saying what their duties are, and the 
particular line of business in which ap- 
plicant is engaged. 

“If the applicant is a woman, a liquor 
dealer, miner, electrician, etc., the 
Company requiring in each case a spe- 
cial certificate, be sure said certificate 
is properly filled out, executed, and 
forwarded promptly to the home office 
with the application. Delays will thus 
be avoided. 

“Give careful attention to residence, 
place of business, name of firm (if any), 
address to which premium notices 


should be sent, etc. This information 
should be set forth accurately and in 
full. 

“The name of the beneficiary is very 
important. Many agents fall down on 
this. It should be clearly written, and 
correctly spelled; the relation of the 
beneficiary to the insured must also be 
stated. 

If more than one beneficiary, state 
how the insurance is to be divided 
among the beneficiaries. 

“If the beneficiary is a married 
woman be sure to give her full Chris- 
tian name, not the name of her hus- 
band. For instance say, ‘Anna Brown, 
wife,’ rather than ‘Mrs. William Brown, 
wife.’ 

“Many agents err in figuring the_ap- 
plicant’s age at nearest birthday. The 
calculation is simple when you bear in 
mind that there is always a six-months 
leeway. For instance, if the applicant 
was born March 10, 1860, and his appli- 
cation was taken September 10, 1913, his 
age at nearest birthday would be 53. 
Whereas if the application was written 
and dated the next day, September 11, 
1913, the applicant’s age at nearest 
birthday would be 54. It profits a man, 
therefore, to take insurance within six 
months after his age changes; he thus 
pays a somewhat cheaper rate. 

“See always that the applicant’s sig- 
nature agrees as to spelling and in 
every particular with his name as given 
in answer to Query 1 (Applicant’s 
Name) on the application.” 





SUIT OVER LIFE COMPANY STOCK. 





Allege Fraud in Connection with Sale 
of Des Moines Life Shares 
to Bank. 





Arthur Reynolds, president of the 
Des Moines National Bank, has 
brought suit for $40,000 against Mrs. L. 
C. Rawson and Wilmot Harbach, form- 
er officers of the Des Moines Life In- 
surance Company, and Albert M. John- 
son, president of the National Life In- 
surance Company, which during No- 
vember, 1911, purchased the local 
Company. The sum is asked on the 
alleged fraud practiced by Mrs. Raw- 
son through which she _ induced 
Reynolds to sell to her for the sum of 
$200 each fifty shares of stock in the 
Des Moines Life Insurance Company 
which he declares in the petition were 
worth $1,000 each. 

He asks the difference between the 
$10,000 he was paid for the stock and 
the sum which he alleges the stock 
was worth and what Mrs. Rawson 
afterward secured for it from Johnson. 
The Rawsons received a grand total of 
$625,000, he avers, in the entire trans- 
action. The petition relates that Mrs. 
Rawson and C. E. Rawson, her hus- 
band, now dead, owned 501 of the total 
of 1,000 shares of stock in the Com- 


pany. Wilmot Harbach, secretary of 
the Company, owned twenty-five 
shares. The remaining shares were 


held in small quantities by individuals. 


LIFE MEN OPEN FALL SEASON 


HEAR SPEAKERS ON EFFICIENCY. 








W. Russell and G. W. Johnston Address 
Local Underwriters—Edwards 
Tells of Convention. 





The opening meeting for the fall sea- 
son of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York city held at Murray’s 
42nd street, Tuesday evening, was 
attended by 160 managing and so- 
liciting agents. Interest in the meet- 
ing centered in the fact that Winslow 
Russell, Superintendent of Agents for 
the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford 
and George W. Johnston of the John- 
ston & Collins Co., of New York were 
scheduled to speak on “Efficiency and 
Soliciting Methods.” 

From the standpoint of attendance 
and the selection of speakers and the 
subjects they were to discuss the get- 
a-way meeting was a great success, but 
it was very evident that the committee 
on arrangements was sorely distressed 
over the service meted out by the man- 
agement of Murray’s in connection with 
the dinner. This however may be ac- 
counted for in that the place was just 
making its debut for the fall and winter 
season, and things were not swinging 
in the usual smooth fashion; then too, 
the room provided for the meeting was 
inadequate, this no doubt due to the 
fact that the committee was not advised 
in ample time how many were to be 
present. 

After the dinner was served Presi- 
dent Edward W. Allen introduced 
George W. Johnston who after a few in- 
troductory remarks read the prize essay 
delivered by him at the Atlantic City 
Convention. 

Creative Soliciting. 

“It would be inexcusable for any man 
to take up the time of this meeting by 
reading an essay written with no fur- 
ther aim than certain literary and didac- 
tic qualities,” said Mr. Johnston. “We 
life insurance men are too busy either 
to write or to listen to things that are 
not practical. When the subject was 
announced for this year’s competition 
for the Calef Cup, it seemer that at 
last a question was presented of the 
utmost practicality. It concerned our 
bread and ‘butter; it concerned the 
dignity of our business and the lasting 
quality of our renewals. It was the 
question of creative soliciting rather 
than competitive. It invited the dicus- 
sion of the methods by which cut-thoat 
competition could be made unpopular by 
ridicule and obloquy, and of how in its 
place there could be stimulated work, 
the aim of which would be to create 
and maintain clean, lasting insurance. 
Here is one of the greatest businesses 
in the world which has long suffered 
reproach for its unfair methods. Why 
is it that the purchasing public treats, 
and with some reason, the work of 
many insurance men as a jest? Why is 
it that men feel at liberty to speak of 
insurance men as bores? Why but 


because just reason has been furnished 
by ‘methods of competition which do not 
prevail in other lines of business and 
are quite unworthy of ours. Is it not 
time for us, in these days of radical 
change for the better, to do our share, 
to eliminate the last vestige of what- 
ever may be unfavorable and out of 
keeping with the times, and in this 
elimination of what is bad how shall 
we replace it with that which is best? 

“This meeting to-night with its friend- 
ly assemblage of men who are all 
brothers in a good fight, speaks 
eloquently of the changes that time has 
brought. You cannot again and again 
dine with a man and then stab him 
in the back. And take the National 
Association of Life Underwriters; what 
is its main object except friendship, 
mutual understandng and the -conserva- 
tion of our business energy? It was 
for such reasons that. this little essay 
was written. It was intended to be 
helpful rather than entertaining. I beg 
you to pardon certain faults in its style. 
You cannot say much in a thousand 
words unless every unnecessary word 
is cut out, and in the cutting there 
was little left for grace or color, so 
that the arguments stand bare and the 
Style is staccato to the point of tedi- 
ousness; but such as it is I offer it as 
my contribution to a cause of which 
I am proud. Whatever your reception 
of it I am happy to feel that the Calef 
Cup has come to New York and that 
I am permitted to hold it as the cus- 
todian for my friends who compose this 
Association.” 

Following Mr. Johnston there was 
much regret when President Allen an- 
nounced that Lawrence Priddy who was 
to have given his impressions of the 
Atlantic City Convention was unable 
to be present because of illness. In 
order that the members and guests 
should not be disappointed in this con- 
nection President Allen called on 
Charles Jerome Edwards to take Mr. 
Priddy’s place on the program, and he 
responded in admirable fashion, re- 
counting the many things of importance 
to the field man that transpired at that 
meeting. 

The next speaker was Winslow Rus- 
sell who was hailed as “The Peerless 
Leader” at the convention at Atlantic 
City. Mr. Russell revamped his address 
on “Efficiency Methods” so as to meet 
the needs of the soliciting agent. 


UNDERWRITERS 





BOSTON MEET. 





Cc. C. Miller Elected President of Asso- 
ciation—Prof. Baldwin Speaks on 
Tendency Legislation. 





The Boston Life Underwriters As- 
sociation held its annual meeting Tues- 
day evening and elected to the presi- 
dency of the organization, Clarence C. 
Miller, general agent of the National 
Life of Montpelier, Vt. The principal 
address at the banquet following the 
meeting was made by Prof. F. Spencer 
Baldwin, of Boston University, who dis- 
cussed the trend toward State in- 
surance. 
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A Favorable Agency Contract 


under which a man can work 
with satisfaction and profit--- 
that’s the Prudential contract 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Write us about an agency 
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SUPT. EMMET’S FINE TRIBUTE 


NOW A STANDARDIZED BUSINESS. 








“Stands on a Splendidly Secure Foun- 
dation”—“Long Live Institution 
of Life Insurance”! 

William T. Emmet, Superintendent 
of Insurance of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, addressed the Insur- 
ance Society of New York Tuesday 
evening, when he discussed the present 
insurance situation from an insurance 
superintendent’s viewpoint. Superin- 
tendent Emmet paid a _ remarkable 
tribute to life insurance at the opening 
of his address in which he said that 
he had no thunderbolt to launch and 
continued: “I couldn’t for the life of me 
think of any particularly reprehensi- 
ble practice, of a general character, 
connected with the business of life in- 
surance, at whieh my _ thunderbolts 
could with any fairness be directed.” 
All that Superintendent Emmet said 
concerning life insurance in his ad- 

dress was brief and as follows: 

“IT won't remind you how, seven or 
eight years ago, departments of insur- 
ance supervision and legislative halls 

not to speak of newspapers, lecture 
platforms, campaign hustings and all 
the other agencies by which publicity 
in America is secured—rang with de- 
nunciation of the manner in which the 
i life insurance was being 
condueted here, and with proposals for 


business of 


sweeping reforms. That harsh criti- 
cism is for the most part stilled, and 
one listens in vain for further public 


outery in favor of new and drastic legis- 
to-night I have very little 
news for you about life insurance, and 

is one of where no news 
have no thunder- 


lation, So 


the cases 


means good news. I 


bolts to launch against existing abuses 
in the life insurance field, no proposals 
for w legislation to advance. I 


for the life of me think of any 
reprehensible practice, of 


couldn’t 
particularly 


a general character, connected with the 
business of life insurance, at which 
my thunderbolts could with any fair- 
ness be directed, nor do I see what pos- 





sible legislation I could propose at the 
resent mo! it which would materi- 
ally improve the business in the slight- 











est degree What legislation we now 
lave on the statute books is entirely 
idequate, so far as I can see, to accom- 
plish, in the life field, all the good that 
legislation is capable under any circum- 
stances of accomplishing. The fact is 
hat the house cleaning some years 
since settled nearly all our old life in- 
surance problems completely and per- 
manently There were personal trage- 
dies connected with that epoch-making 

nt which cause people sometimes to 
vish that it had never happened, but 
the results have justified it, after all. 
The business of life insurance in the 





tates as conducted to-day by 
all the large and responsible companies 
stands upon a splendidly secure founda- 


United S 


tion Most of the technical questions 
relating to the business have been 
solved, and solved for all time. It is 

standardized business It has ceased 
to be a speculative business. The 
policy contracts issued by the great 
companies are as safe as if the credit 
of the Government were behind them. 
Of course, little points arise from time 
to time which require the attention of 
legislatures and insurance departments, 






said 
ice business is now 
I hief ability 
conducting 
and 
svements of the 
the ability Lo out new 
be followed in the future, 
insurance in America 
off its swaddling clothes, 
its wild oats, it reached man’s es- 
tate. The great insurance organ- 
isms of the country are national assets 
of which we may be justly proud. The 
good that they have accomplished in 


their encouragement of thrift and in 


it may be 





nserve protect 
past, not 
strike paths to 
The business 
has cast 
has sown 
has 


ste 
te 
ill€ 





the genuine protection they are rapidly 
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extending to every family in this broad 
land against some of the hardships 
which ensue when death calls the 
family breadwinner from his labors, is 
simply incalculable. Long live the in- 
stitution of life insurance as it now ex- 
ists in America! Thoughtful people 
will agree, I think, in saying of it 
“Esto perpetua!” 

COMMERCIAL LIFE’S CONDITION. 
Indianapolis Company said to be Im- 
paired Nearly $65,000—Gets 
Offer for Business. 


Insurance Depart- 
ment is reported to have found the 
Commercial Life of Indianapolis im- 
paired to the extent of nearly $65,000 
and to have recommended that that 
company reinsure. An impairment of 
$70,000 was found at the time of the 
annual statement January 1 and the 
department then required the directors 
to make it good. They signed a joint 
note for this purpose, but the note has 
not been paid and in the meantime the 
impairment has increased. 

Several offers have been made for 
the business, one company agreeing to 
make good the fuil impairment and pay 
71% per cent. commission rentals on 
the business taken over to the holders 
of the $80,000 commercial life scrip un- 
til it has paid full. A decision is ex- 
pected October 25 


The Indianapolis 


THE PRUDENTIAL TRAINS CLERKS. 
Has School for Employes to Develop 
them to Greater Efficiency in 
Service. 

More than 300 employes of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company are study- 
ing in the company’s own school. Eng- 
lish, correspondence and mathematics 
are the subjects taught. 

From October 1 to June 1 sessions of 
one hour are held every Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday afternoon in the 
cjassrooms on the tenth and eleventh 
floors of the north building. The in- 
structors are Frank G, Gilman, of Bar- | 
ringer, and James A. Hulse, of the} 
South Side High School. | 

In order to enter the service of The 
Prudential applicants have to pass he 
examination in English, spelling and | 
the simpler mathematics. After they] 
are given a position they are required | 
to develop themselves and widen their | 
knowledge of the business, although 
aitendance in the school is entirely 
voluntary. 

Women employes who need training 
for correspondence chiefly, take up 
English, while the classes in mathe- 
matics are composed almost entirely of 
ren. In both branches of study some 
of the students who joined in 1911 are 
still the are 
graded and permit of different stages 
of work. 

The clerks are allowed to take to the 
instructor copies of letters they have 
cictated, in order that he may point 
out the weaker points and suggest 
methods of improving the composition. 

President Forrest F. Dryden believes 
that opportunities such as these vari- 
jus classes provide stimulate employes 
to increased and bring ad- 
vantages to individual and 
the company. 


attending, as classes 


endeavors 
both the 


Charles M. Turner Organizing Company 


Charles M. Turner, of Chicago, once 
president of the Security Mutual Life 
of Binghamton, N. Y., who fought the 
present administration at the recent} 
election, is organizing a new Company} 
known as the Modern Pension Co. It! 
will specialize on income _ contracts 
and deferred annuities. The proposed 
capital is $1,000,000. Among those as- 
sociated with Mr. Turner in the ven- 
ture are Wm. F. Barnard, Clark L. 
-ayton, secretary of the Chicago Daily 
Law Bulletin and George C. Mastin of 
Mastin & Sherlock, attorneys of Chi- 
cago. 











MAY REVERSE “PAUL vs. VIRGINIA” 


Test Case Being Prepared which will 
Decide Whether Insurance is 
Interstate Commerce. 


The United States Supreme Court 
will soon be compelled to decide the 
question whether insurance is inter- 
state commerce and this decision may 
reverse the famous Paul vs. Virginia 
decision. The case which will bring 
the question to a definite decision by 
the United States Supreme Court is 
that of Deer Lodge County, Mon. vs. 
the New York Life. Counsel for both 
sides are now preparing briefs on the 
case. 





HAVE TROUBLE WITH PENSIONS. 





New Jersey Widows Expecting to Get 
Grants are Embarrassed by 
Legal Complications. 





Although widowed mothers in New 
Jersey have been awarded pensions 
under the Nichols act, which went in- 
te effect on July 4, they have not re- 
ceived the money represented by the 
grants, and it is said the State Board 
of Children’s Guardians is having 
trouble in carrying out the law. 

After receiving pension grants many | 
widows who had put their children in | 
orphan asylums were forced to remove 
them. As they have not received the} 
money for their pensions, they have 
found themselves under a heavier bur- | 
den than when there were no pensions. 








The Republic Life of Kansas City | 
and the Pioneer Life of Cleveland are} 
planning to merge and it is under- 
stood that Wilbur S. Tupper will head) 
the combined Company. 
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The Equitable Life 


of lowa 


offers, as helps to selling its policies 


(which are liberal and up to date) 


Moderate Premiums, Highest Interest 


Earnings and Low Mortality 


Experience, resulting in 


LOWEST NET COST 





See Official reports or other publications 


_ Ahistory of conservative and Econom- 
ical Management for more than Forty 
Years; Deposit of full reserve to secure 


Policies, ete. 


These are effective helps with intelli- 


gent prospects. 


Separate Territories to Agents 


LONG CONTRACTS—FAIR TERMS 











E. P. MELSON 
President 


JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 


STATE LIFE 





Salable 
Policies 





Participating and Non-Participating 


Special Inducements 


for 


General Agency Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 





| BOSTON, 
| ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 





is making the most rapid progress because, among 
other good points, it grants the most complete 


of Life insurance, Permanent Disability insur- 
ance, and Weekly Indemity for loss of time. 
For Agencies Address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


} 
| protection to policyholders through combinations 


MASS. 


} WM. C; JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mar. 















































YOUR CARD 


pany in America’”’ 


Impregnable Strength 


| 
| 
| Maximum Benefits 


as a representative of the “‘ Oldest Life Insurance Com- 
will prove your best introduction 


Incomparable Dividends 


Minimum Net Cost 


| For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


| GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


- The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| of New York 
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COURT UPHOLDS PRUDENTIAL 


DIMISSES APPEAL BY MINORITY. 





Decision by Court of Appeals Raises 
Interesting Point as to Further 
Litigation. 





By dismissing the appeal of minority 
stockholders from the order of Chan- 
cellor Walker appointing three apprais- 
ers to value the stock of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, the Court of 
Errors and Appeais yesterday removed 


one of the barriers which has delayed 
the carrying out of the plans for the 
mutualization of that company. 

The decision of the court was an- 
nounced in an opinion written by Jus- 
tice Garrison and filed at the conclu- 
sion of yesterday afternoon’s confer- 
ence. The court holds that the action 
cof the chancellor, which was merely 
that of an agent designated by the 
lecislature, is subject to a review only 
by a writ of certiorari in the Supreme 
Court. The fundamental principle laid 
down by the decision is that the Su- 
preme Court cannot be compelled to 
forego its writ of certiorari or to share 
that inherent power with another court. 

\lthough a temporary victory for the 
directors of the Prudential, who are 
siriving to put through the mutu- 
alization plan, the opinion seems to 
open the door for further litigation on 
the part of the minority stockholders, 
since they may renew their application 
for a review of the proceedings before 
the Supreme Court. The three ap- 
praisers, former Governor John Frank- 
lin Fort, former Senator James Smith, 
ir. and William M. Johnson, have de- 
ferred continuing the work of appraisal 
pending the decision of the Court of 
Frrors upon the Appeal. 

Propriety of Appeal Considered. 

After outlining briefly the mutualiza- 
tion plan authorized by the legislature 
last winter, Justice Garrison discussed 
the propriety of the appeal under 
which the minority stockholders sought 
to review the entire proceedings, in- 
c'uding .the constitutionality of the act 
itself. 

“Normally statutory proceedings of 
this nature are reviewed,” said Justice 
Garrison, “by the Supreme Court by 
virtue of its prerogative writ of certio- 
rari, and there is nothing in the nature 
or object of the present proceeding to 
ake it out of this general rule. So 
that if the legislative agent designated 
in the present statute had been, let us 
say, the commissioner of banking and 
insurance, there would not be the 
slightest doubt but that certiorari was 
the proper remedy by which to review 
his action under such statute or to test 
the validity of the statute under which 
such action was had. 

“Such suppositious case would be in- 
distinguishable in principle from the 
ordinary proceeding to condemn land in 
which a justice of the Supreme Court 
as the legislative agent designated in 
the statute appoints three disinteresT- 
ed freeholders to appraise the value of 
the land sought to be taken by compul- 
sory purchase from the owner thereof, 
who may by the writ of certiorari chal- 
lenge in limine the right of the con- 
demning agent to acquire his land or 
the validity of the statutory authority 
under which such right is claimed. 

Result of Different Review Method. 

“If, therefore, a different method of 
review obtains in the present statutory 
proceeding, as it actually is, it must be 
solely because of the agency selected 
by the legislature to administer it, or 
rather because of the nature of the ju- 
dicial duties ordinarily performed by 
such agent in some other capacity; for 
in no other respect does the actual case 
_ differ from the suppositious one. 

“If such a distinction is valid it es- 
tablishes the novel and highly impor- 
tant doctrine that the method by which 
a statutory proceeding shall be review- 
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ed depends not upon the nature of 
such proceeding but upon the _per- 
sonnel of the agency selected to admin- 
ister it, or rather, upon the character 
of the duties that are performed by 
such legislative agent in some other 
official capacity; so that if such legis- 
lative agent be also a court of general 
jurisdiction the remedy under such 
doctrine would be an appeal which, in 
the case of the common pleas, would 
#0 to the Supreme Court; in the case 
of the Circuit Court would go either to 
the Supreme Court or to this court, 
and in the case of the Court of Chan- 
cery would go direct to this court by 
@n appeal in equity. 

“It is apparent that by force of such 
doctrine the writ of certiorari is entire- 
ly shorn of its prerogative character, 
since the legislature may in every case, 
by the selection of one legislative 
agent rather than another, determine 
that the method of review shall be 
other than by certiorari. It is evident, 
therefore, that the present motion in- 
volves consideration of the most im- 
portant and far-reaching character.” 





QUERIES FOR FRATERNITIES. 





Some Things no Order Does, That Every 
Old Line Life Company 
Must do. 





Few fraternal enthusiasts—and they 
are daily becoming “fewer’—ever stop 
to figure out the many things that every 
old line life insurance company is com- 
pelled to do for the protection of its 
policyholders, but which no fraternal 
order offers to its members. The New 
York Life has summarized a few of 
these things in an interesting, if 
imaginary talk by the holder of an old 
line life policy. This policyholder says: 

“Which Is The Better? 

“Will YOUR Order guarantee that 
your assessments shall never increase? 
MINE WILL. 

“Will assessments in YOUR Order 
cease, if you so choose, when your 
working days are over? MINE WILL. 

“Has YOUR Order an _ honorable 
record of 68 years, during all of which 
lime it has steadily increased in 
strength and prosperity? MINE HAS. 

“Does YOUR Order furnish a guar- 
antee that when you die the full amount 
of your certificate will be paid? MINE 
DOES. 

“Will YOUR Order provide for pay- 
ment of cash value at any time after 
premiums have been paid for two full 
years? MINE WILL. 

“Will YOUR Order give you a paid- 
up certificate (due at death) on account 
of the payments you have made in case 
you stop paying? MINE WILL. 

“Will YOUR Order continue to protect 
your family, no matter what occupation 
you may hereafter find it necessary to 
follow? MINE WILL. 

“Will YOUR Order guarantee to re- 
mit your dues in case you become 
totally and permanently incapacitated 
for money earning? MINE WILL. 

“Will YOUR Order make to you loans 
at six per cent. interest, after premiums 
have been paid for two years, on the 
sole security of your certificate, in case 
vou need funds? MINE WILL. 

“Will YOUR Order keep you protect- 
ed for a stipulated length of time, with- 
out action on your part, in case you 
are out of reach by mail, or forget to 
pay? MINE WILL. 

“Will YOUR Order issue certificates 
that are incontestable after one year, 
and free from all restrictions as to 
residence, occupation or travel? MINE 
WILL. 

“Has YOUR Order set aside a reserve 
fund of over seven hundred million 
dollars as a guarantee that it will last 
as long as you do, and be ready to pay 
whether you live or die? MINE HAS.” 
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HALF PREMIUM POLICY, 
with attractive features, not ap- 
pearing in policy contract issued 
by any other Company, is doub- 
ling the earning capacity of the 
Agents of 


The Southern States Life 
Insurance Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Special Agent’s contract, with liberal first year’s commissions, 
and renewals, offers opportunity to men of character and worth. 





See A MUEIS OUR LO 
WILMER L. MOORE, President 








San Antonio Life Insurance Company, *”,2%72"° 


HENRY A. HODGE, President 


Surplus to Policyholders | Insurance in Force, $4,715,584.00 


$388,324.02 | 2064 policies, with prems., $163,100.92 
GAINS DURING 1912 
> Assets Premium Income Interest Income Pe yl 
$57,088.47 $18,704.10 $6,806.67 $64,529.10 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $631,934.0 
GROWTH IN ASSETS 
1910—$426,085.00 1911—$485,915.57 1912—%543,004.04 








| 





I Admitted Assets Over - - 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ERNEST E. CLARK, President ORGANIZED 1879 
Exceptional record during thirty-three years for 

Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management © Prompt Payment of Claims 

- $19,500,000.00 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, President 


Seize the opportunity and 

Make a contract with one of the best 

Life Insurance Companies in America. 
Investigate for yourself, then 

Consider our proposition. 

C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


For particulars, address 











IN FACT, AS WELL 48 IN NAME 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN W. MADDOX, President 
Rome, Georgia 
Offers to good producers some excellent territory in Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas and Florida, where the Company is well and favorably known 
and where your success will be measured by your work. 


A. B. UTTER, Agency Manager, 


Head Office 


Uf interested, take 
Rome, Georgia 


f 
the matter up with 











PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Cc. H. ELLIS, President 
Has just completed a most successful business year Its first nine months’ work 
shows a phenomenal record achieved in the Insurance World. Send for our Financia 
Statement as of January Ist. The Pan-American Life Insurance Company has a 
ive Life Insurance Men of character and 


few openings for ambitious, energetic, 


For further particulars address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President, 
WHITNEY CENTRAL BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA 


ability. 














The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 





Insurance 
Assets over One Million. 


Business received first eight months, over 


1913, Eight Million 


|\(average One Million a month). 


We want a capable general agent for vacant office. 





Important open territory. 
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THEORY OF LIFE INSURANCE 


DISCUSSED BY ACTUARY MOIR. 


Lectures at University of Cincinnati on 
Principles and Theory of 
Insurance, 

Henry Moir, actuary of the Home Life 
of New York, delivered the second lec- 
ture on Tuesday in the course on life 
insurance at the University of Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Moir’s subject was “The 
Principles and Theory of Life Insur- 
ance.” He pointed out that the general 
principles of all insurance are the same 
and that the theory of probability was 
developed by scientific gamblers in 
early times. Mr. Moir said in part: 

Three Underlying Factors. 

“In discussing the principles and 
theory of life insurance there are three 
underlying factors which are each and 
all of the utmost importance. These 
are: ist.——The Science of Probability; 
2nd.—The Mortality Tables; and 3rd.— 
The Interest Rates. 

“In describing the theory of Proba- 
bility, I may be able to show you more 
clearly than by the mere statements al- 
ready made whereby life insurance is 
a mutual contract in all cases, and I 
wish you to keep this fact in your mind 
while I speak about Probability. 

“Now when we begin to apply these 
principles of Probability to life insur- 
ance we find that we have to consider 
elemental questions like the following: 

“What is the probability that a man 
will die within a year? 

“What premium should be charged 
by a company to enable it to guarantee 
$1,0C0 at death if the applicant die in a 
year? 

“These were the first problems which 
had to be solved, because the earliest 
forms of life insurance were in the na- 
ture of contracts for one year only. You 
will observe, however, that these ques- 
tions, simple and elementary as they 
are, involve all three of the important 
underlying factors, namely (1) the Sci- 
ence of Probability, (2) the Mortality 
Tables, and (3) the Interest on Money. 

“Now we find that this theory of 
Probability or “Doctrine of Chances,” 
as it is often called, applies with won- 


derful exactitude to human life. With- 
out attempting to deal with any but 
those who are quite healthy, we have 
found that our span of life is influenced 
by two causes—the first accident and 
accidental diseases, and the second, a 
gradual and steady deterioration com- 


mencing at a relatively young age, 
probably from seven to ten years, and 
continuing throughout life, showing, 
however, at some ages, an acceleration 
and at others a retardation. 

You have been told how the earliest in- 
surance contracts were effected on the 
basis of a fixed premium rate for all ages. 
Usually the ages had to be between two 
limits, such as between 20 and 50, or even 
25 and 45. Moreover, many of these early 
premiums were charged at the rate of 
per $100 of insurance, for one year’s in- 
surance. This, you observe, is on the basis 
of a death rate of something less than one 
in twenty per annum, or 5 per cent., be- 
cause, of course those who issued policies 
at this rate expected to make a profit on 
the transaction. I have before me a table 
of probabilities of life taken from observa- 
tions in London, in the early part of the 
18th century, published by Thomas Simp- 
son in 1742. At age 50 the rate of mor 
tality was, roughly, 4 per cent.; at age 40, 
it was over 3 per cent.; and at age 30 or 
over, 2 per cent., or about 23 per 1,000. 
From these heavy death rates you can 
readily see how a preminm of 5 per cent. 
eould be charged, especially since it in- 
cluded a margin for profit as well as for 
safety. Moreover, the premium rates of 
which I speak were used even before such 
probabilities were available. 

Mortality Development. 

It may be interesting to show the change 
which had taken place in mortality from 
the date of the lIondon observations of 
Simpson in 1742 to those of the American 
Experience Table published in 1867 as fol- 
lows: 

Death Rates Per 1,000 in Prominent 
Mortality Tables. 
London Northamp- Actuaries Amer- 
Bills of ton or combined ican, 
Age Mortality, 1742 1783 Experience, 1843 1867 
a] 


eae 1 14 7 8 
_ oer 23 17 8 8 
Sere 34 21 10 10 
i a¢ersdo~ 39 28 16 14 
Tir ccasenic 54 40 30 27 


The Interest Element. 
Life insurance contracts extend for a 


long period of years, as much as 30, 50 or 
70 years; and, moreover, during all of that 
time the accumulations, or reserves as they 
are called, under any specific policy con- 
tinue to grow. Accordingly, one of the 
first principles in the investment of the 
funds of a life insurance company is to lay 
them out to the best advantage for a long 
term of years. It is usually desirable to 
hold a small proportion of the funds in 
what are called “liquid assets’’—namely, 
bank balances and easily salable bonds— 
but there is no reason why a large propor- 
tion of the funds may not be-invested in 
fixed term mortgages, and even other se- 
eurities which revert to the company only 
after a long period of years. 


Calculating the Benefits. 


Having thus dealt briefly with the three 
elements which form the foundations of 
the gigantic business of life insurance, it 
seems desirable even at the risk of bein 
technical to show you how these may, an 
are, combined in the calculation of one a 
least of the simpler benefits: 

The probability of living one year at 
age x is represented by px; 

The probability of living ten years at age 
x is represented by ups; accordingly 

The probability of stig years after 
age 30 is represented by p30. 

Now if an insurance company guarantees 
to pay $1,000 to a man now aged 30, pro- 
vided he is alive at age 5O, the following 
questions must first be decided—namely: 
1.—What table of mortality will be suit- 
able? 

2.—What is the probability from that 
table that the applicant will live for 20 
years? 

3.—What rate of interest can the com- 
pany earn during the period of 20 years? 

As already stated, most of the life in- 
surance calculations in this country are 
based upon the American Experience Table 
of Mortality, as being eminently safe. But 
for some unusual transactions this table 
js not at all suited, and the particular 
transaction I have indicated above is one 
for which the American Table would rarely 
be used, because you will observe that the 
question is almost the opposite of the ordi- 
onary life insurance question, and depends 
not upon the applicant’s death, but upon 
his living for twenty years. Accordingly, 
the American Experlence Table would not 
be a safe table for this particular calcula- 
tion. Nevertheless, I propose to use it to 
illustrate the principle, and not to bring 
out a result which could be used in prac- 
tice. From the American Experience Table 
we find that the number of persons alive 
at the age of 30 is 85,441, and of these 
there are still 69,804 alive at age 50. The 
vrobability that one person of age 30 will 
live to age 50 is therefore the fraction 
69,804 
——— or .817. 

85,441 
Pure Endowment, 


Now if we assume further that 3 per 
tent. interest can safely be earned fo the 
uext twenty years (compound interest be- 
ing invariably used for all such calcula- 
tions) we find that the present value of 
$1,000 due 20 years hence at 3 per cent. 
compound interest is $553.70. Accordingly, 
if every one lived from 30 to 50 a com- 
pany earning 3 per cent. or better could 
afford to guarantee the payment of $1,000 
In 20 years for this sum of $553.70. But 
some of those who make the proposed pur- 
chase will die, and it is understood that 
the money is only payable if they live; 
therefore we must multiply this amount by 
the probability that a man aged 30 will 
‘ive for 20 years—namely, by .817 as above 
deduced, and we find that the premium 
which the insurance company would have 
to charge in order to enable it to guar- 
antee the payment of $1,000 at the end of 
20 years,*if the applicant be alive, would 


be $452; that is the premium for a Pure| 


Endowment without any return in event 
of death. The foregoing is one of the 
simplest technical calculations which can 
be made, but it involves all the principles 
of the more complex problems. For example 
—if we take again the guarantee by an in- 
surance company to pay $1,000 at the death 
of an individual, and consider what this 
guarantee costs the company, we know that 
if the insured dies the first year there is 
$1,000 to be paid. For the convenience of 
calculation it is assumed that the $1,000 
will be paid at the end of the year, even 
if the insured dies in the middle of the 
year. Accordingly, we have to introduce 
the same elements—namely, the _probabil- 
ity and the interest on money. The prob- 
ability of dying in the first year at age 30 
by the American Experience Table _ is 
.00843, and this is therefore the probabil- 
Ity that the sum insured will have to be 
aid in that year upon the death of any 
ndividual. The cost of the insurance for 
that one year is therefore $1,000 multiplied 
by .00843, and discounted at 3 per cent. in- 
terest for one year, the result being $8.18. 
The probability that the applicant will dle 
In the second year is .00844, and apply- 
ing the same method of calculation we find 
that the cost now to guarantee $1,000 in 
event of death during the second year is 
$7.95, the discount being of course com- 
puted for two years instead of one. The 
probability of the applicant of 30 dying 
in the third year is .00846, and multiplying 
the factors in the same way we find that 
the cost now to insure the life for the 
third year is $7.74, and so on for other 
years. 

Adding all these costs together up to 
the limit of life, we find that the entire 
amount would $385.64, which is called 


the net single premium to insure the sum 





of $1,000 pagette at death. Of course the 
company knows that $1,000 must be paid 
at some time, and of course the sum of 
all the probabilities of dying in the first 
year, in the second year, in the third year, 
etc., is 1—that is, certainty. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary to go through this complete 
calculation (for which certain short cuts 
bave been devised) covering an _ entire 
series of years during the full extent of 
the mortality table in order to get an ac- 
curate result showing the obligation of the 
company incurred by one insurance policy. 

need not enter upon any description of 
the mathematical devices for saving labor 
in the making either one such computation; 
or what is much more common making an 
entire series of them so that the results 
may be tabulated. Nor do I wish to en- 
croach upon your future lecture subject, 
namely, “The Calculation of Premiums,” 
by elaborating this phase of the Gesty of 
life insurance. For the same reason I have 
omitted practically all reference to a fourth 
eiement which is ever present with us, and 
which, like the high cost of living, seems 
always to fluctuate upward—mnamely, the 
expense of conducting the business, repre- 
sented by administrative, acquisitive, and 
compulsory expenses; the first being for 
clerical work, general management, sala- 
Ties, ete.; the second for acquiring business 
by commisstons, advertising, etc., and the 
third for licenses, taxes, and fees which 
are imposed by powers beyond control of 
the companies. 


Secondary Requirements. 


From the primary principles already set 
forth, it must be apparent that there are 
also secondary requirements which must 
be met. The most pronounced of these is 
the principle that risks should be spread 
and distributed in such a way that the law 
of mortality may have proper scope and 
may operate scientifically. It is easy to 
see how one or two risks might prove haz- 
ardous and speculative, because I have 
already shown that the individual is not 
subject to the same scientific law of mor- 
tality which applies to the community. 
Some communities may even be subject to 
peculiar and unusual hazards and dangers. 
For example, it might be very unsafe for 
a life or accident insurance company to ac- 
cept risks on thirtv or forty employes in 
a powder mill. It is easy to understana 
how all of them might meet with an acci- 
dent at the same time. In a similar way, 
fire insurance companies spread their risks 
in order to avoid the conflagration hazard. 
Some companies, careless in this regard, 
came to grief after the Baltimore fire, 
while even a greater number came down 
as the result of the San Francisco con- 
flagration. A life insurance company, there- 
fore, must have a considerable number of 
risks on {ts books before it can be con- 
sidered to be operating according to scien- 
tifle laws: 


Maximum Risk. 


A similar condition must be observed as 
regards the amount of insurance which 
ean be carried on any one life. In com- 
mencing operations a young company is 
usually wise to restrict its limit to as 
small a sum as $5,000, but as its opera- 
tions become more extended, and its risks 
are diversified and spread, it becomes safe 
to increase that limit. This question of 
the limit of risk which a company can 
safely carry is one on which much could 
le said, but there are only two important 
elements affecting it to which I shall refer 





HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


—The Fifty-third Annual Statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Company, 
of which Geo. E. Ide is President, shows 
that most satisfactory progress has 
been made during the past year; that 
the gain in insurance in force is over 
five and one-half millions, the amount 
in force being now nearly $111,000 000. 
After providing for the various funds 
for the protection of the policy obliga- 
tions, there remains upon a most cop- 
servative basis of valuation a surplus 
of nearly two millions, over and above 
the fund of two and one-half millions 
which is set apart for deferred divi- 
dends, an item ordinarily included in 
the surplus account. The payments to 
policyholders during the year amounted 
to nearly three millions, including over 
half a million dollars in dividends to 
policyholders. 
“The Com’cl & Fin’cl Chron.” 1-26-13, 
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—the first is the reinsurance of surplus 
risks with another company. Even the 
smaller companies which may carry only 
$5,000 at risk on one life have frequently 
»pplications submitted to them for $10,000, 
$20,000 and larger sums. Under conditions 
as they now exist the company usually 
issues its own policy for the amount de- 
sired by the applicant and shares the risk 
with one or more companies who agree to 
pay their proper proportion of such claim 
may arise, The advantages and con- 
venience of this course are so apparent 
that they need no comment. But in the 
matter of these large iisks the second 
point to which I desire to refer is the fact, 
now thoroughly demonstrated, that people 
who take large amounts of insurance in 
America are not on the average such good 
sks for insurance as those who are in- 
sured for smaller amounts. This may arise 
from either one of two causes—firstly, the 
mode of life of those people who take 
large amounts of insurance—whether this 
node of life show fast living or business 
sirain, or merely a temperamental condi- 
tion indicating a speculative disposition; or, 
-condly, it may be that the higher mor- 
tality as shown by persons carrying large 
amounts of insurance is caused by the fact 
that it is chiefly at the older ages that 
these large insurances are affected, and 
eirangely enough while mortality gen- 
erally in the United States has improved 
tremendously during the last twenty years, 
practically no improvement at all has been 
observed at ages above fifty. In other 
vords, it seems as if medical science were 
preserving many lives during and through 
vigorous manhood, but this power to pre 
ve life and avoid disease does not seem 
to be maintained as we approach old age, 
nd the relative death rates at old ages 
show up much higher now in relation to 
the mortality at younger ages than they 
did twenty years ago. 
Another of these subsidiary elements is 
that the nature of the risks carried by a 
upany should be homogeneous in order 
that equity may exist as between the dif- 
ferent policyholders and classes of policy- 
holders. For example—it would not be 
just for a company transacting most of its 
business in a healthy part of the United 
States to introduce at the same premium 
rates a large block of business from the 
tropics, Central America or Central Africa. 
Nor would it be just to inelude freight 





brakemen and coal miners in the same 
class with the best class of farmers, clergy- 
men and others. To meet the extra haz- 


ards many companies charge higher pre- 
mium rates, but I will not enter into this 
subject; it is mentioned only to illustrate 
the basie principles—namely, that an in- 
surance company should have a homogene- 
ous Class of risks in order that its scientific 
basis may be sound and equitable. 

Some Common Fallacies. 

There are some very common fallacies 
in. connectién with life insurance which lie 
at the root of our business and which are 
therefore deserving of mention in this lec- 
ture. 

The most common, and one which every 
agent has doubtless encountered in his 
daily work, is the impression on the part 
of even intelligent people that under a life 
insurance policy all the premiums paid 
should be returned with compound inter- 
est, but insurance is very different from 
banking. If you pay $50 into a bank you 
expect to get your $50 back with interest, 
aud this is all you get or expect to get 
if your bank is solvent. But if you pay 
$50 to a fire insurance company and your 
house burns down, you expect and do re- 
ceive perhaps $10,000. If you pay $50 to 
a life insurance company and you die with- 
in a year after ‘the policy is issued, your 
beneficiary will receive $3,000, more or 
less, according to your age and the kind of 
policy taken. 

Where does the additional amount come 
from? From the premiums paid by those 
whose houses did not burn, or who did not 
die 

Insurance can only exist if many people 
combine and agree to share the losses. 

In life insurance those who live help to 
pay to the beneficiaries of those who die 
early the large sums they receive, and this 
makes it plain that the man who lives can- 
not get back all of his premiums with in- 
terest as he would if the amount were paid 
to a sound savings bank. If he dies much 
more is paid; so if he lives, other things 
being equal, he must get less, since a part 
of each premium is used to pay the cur- 
rent cost of the insurance protection. 


Possible Premium Reduction. 


We frequently see statements on the 
part of demagogues and ignorant politi- 
cians to the effect that the premiums on 
life insurance should be reduced by 53O per 
cent. I think that this statement has now 


been reasonably controverted, as it is not 
so commonly made as it was five years 
ago. To answer this statement it is suffi- 
cient to show the sources of the income 
and of the disbursements of life insurance 
companies. The income comes entirely 
from premiums and from interest earnings. 
Th. disbursements may be divided into 
three sections—first, payments to policy- 
holders; second, expenses of management; 
third, taxes. Now it is evident to every 
one that no advantage can be gained by 
relucing the payments to policyholders; 


the claim being made that these should 
be increased rather than diminished. We 
do all that we can from time to time to 
Minimize the taxes, license fees, and other 
impositions which are thrust upon insur- 
ance companies. Lastly, there remains the 


expense of management as being the only 
possible jitem in which reductions could 
be made in order to minimize the cost to 
policyholders, because every item of in- 
come over and above these disbursements 
(if we include with the expenses any stock- 
holders’ dividends which are relatively very 
small) goes back sooner or later to the pol- 
icyholder, accumulated with interest at the 
best rate which the company can earn, 
averaging something between 4% per cent. 
and 5 per cent. net, as already shown. 
Now these expenses of management in 
well conducted companies rarcly amount to 
as much as 20 per cent. of the pre- 
miums, even although the higher first 
year’s expenses be included. If the ex- 
penses of acquisition of business be ex- 
cluded, the total expense in a_ well-con- 
ducted life insurance company ranges un- 
der 10 per cent. If then this be the only 
possible source for producing better results 
for policyholders, how can you consider 
for a minute that the large reductions so 
often claimed could by any possibility be 
made? We cannot effect a_ reduction 
of 50 per cent. if the entire payment is 
only 10 per cent. It is easy to show in- 
deed that the public pays much less for 
the administration of its life insurance 
funds than is paid for the average middle- 
man’s profit on almost any other commod- 
ity or utility. 

Another popular fallacy consists in the 
common statement made that the liberaliz- 
ing tendencies of the resent day cost 
nothing to the company. Now these liberal- 
izing tendencies are all in the right direc- 
tion, and I am glad to see them. It is 
right that the largest possible surrender 
value should be allowed; that the insured 
should have every facility, by way of grace 
period or premium loan, for the payment 
of his premium; that the policy should be 
indisputable and incontestable after a brief 
period of years; that policy loans should 
be granted at reasonable interest rates; 
that death claims should be paid immedl- 
ately after proofs are submitted; and that 
dividend earnings should be paid on paid- 
up insurance and on optional settlements 
where the money is left with the company. 
All of these features are right and proper, 
but it is a mistake to suppose that they 
can be incorporated in policies without tak- 
ing the cost from some source. Benefits 
cannot be given for nothing, and what-+«is 
given to the unfortunate policyholder who 
lapses must necessarily reduce the returns 
to the more fortunate brother whose policy 
is maintained continuously. The entire 
system is balanced off so accurately that 
any favor to one class must, owing to the 
underlying mutual principle, cause a corre- 
sponding loss to the others. 

Deferred Dividend Decreases. 

Along this line it may be worth while to 
remark upon the apparent decrease in the 
deferred dividends of many companies dur- 
ing the past twenty years. When we con- 
sider the settlements which were made in 
1893 and the estimates which were then 
given, frequently based upon the settle- 
ments of that date we find that the divi- 
dend payments in 1913 on 20 year settle- 
ment policies are noticeably less than they 
were in 1893. It is well to explain a mat- 
ter of this kind. 

The policies maturing from 1890 to 1893 
were drawing large dividends—then spoken 
of as “semi-tontines.” Frequently policy- 
holders got back their entire premiums 
with 4 per cent. compound interest and had 
the benefit of insurance protection as well. 
During the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 
many companies earned as high an _ inter- 
est rate as 7 r cent., at least in the 
period from 1870 to 1880. The average rate 
over the twenty years, 1870 to 1890, could 
be reasonably taken at 6 per cent. in years, 
1870 to 1890, could be reasonably taken at 
6 per cent. in the case of many well-man- 
aged companies. During the same period 
legal requirements based contracts on 4 per 
cent.; accordingly there was marginal in- 
terest of 2 per cent. carried to surplus 
each year. Most of us can remember the 
severe panic of loc3 and immediately after- 
ward the rapid reduction which took place 
in the rate of interest earned upon good 
securities. The result was that the rate in 
well-managea companies fell considerably 
below 5 per cent., as already shown. The 
average rate for the twenty years just 
passed has been under 4% per cent. he 
insuronce componies and other moneyed in- 
same valuation rate of 4 per cent. has been 
in use for policies taken before 1901, thus 
the surplus interest available has been only 
three-quarters of 1 per cent. It is then a 
fuct, capable of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, that the surplus earnings from inter- 
est in the last twenty years have probably 
been not more than one-third of the sur- 
plus earnings from interest during the pre- 
ceding twenty years from 1870 to 1890. 
This was caused solely by economic condi- 
tions. People may talk as_ the please 
about a “money trust,’’ but the facts are 
there, clear to all, that interest rates fell 
tremendously in spite of all the efforts that 
insurance companies and other moneyed in- 
terests made to earn as high a rate as possi- 
dle. 
Moreover, the reduction in the rate 
meant much more than the mere loss of 
interest from year to year, because new 
laws became effective in 1901 making it 
necessary for companies to carry higher re- 
serves than before in respect of their new 
business. New business has always been 
expensive to life insurance companies, and 
this change had the effect of making it 
more costly than ever. 

Can we be surprised, then, that the de- 
ferred dividends earned over the past 





twenty years now being paid by well-man- 
aged companies are frequently one-third or 
one-quarter of the amounts which were ‘“‘es- 
timated”’ twenty years ago? 

In conclusion, I would try to draw from 
my lecture one general thought which may 
be viewed as a text, and the lesson which 
the entire subject seems to contain is that 
intelligent selfishness is better for human- 
ity than extensive emotional charity. 





MAKES FINE NET COST SHOWING. 


William N. Compton, New York General 
Agent for John Hancock Mutual 
Life Starts Campaign. 


The new dividend scale of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, of Boston, which 
was reproduced in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, is to be the basis of 
a lively business campaign by William 
N. Compton, general agent in New 
York for the company. Mr. Compton 
has prepared a tabulation showing the 
premium, dividend and the net cost, 
which places the John Hancock Mutual 
Life in the front among the lowest net 
cost companies. 

The dividends are notable especially 
when it is borne in mind that they are 
first year dividends on policies issued 
in 1913 and the company said in effect 
when announcing the new scale that 
anu even more favorable showing might 
be looked for in the future. 





Talks of the Insurance Examiner. 





The work of the insurance examiner 
was discussed by W. H. Gaitside, of the 
western department of the National 
Fire Insurance Co., at a meeting of the 
Chicago Insurance Club on Tuesday of 
this week. He said in part: 

“The position of the examiner is one 
of the most important in a company’s 
office and carries with it grave respon- 
sibilities. It is one of the positions 
known as the ‘higher up’ and: the 


stepping stone into the field or the| 


official chair. We trust that all the 
examiners and their assistants will 
come out Tuesday night (and all will 
be welcome whether members of the 
Club or not) and give the speaker their 
hearty support. After the speaker is 
through it is hoped that the meeting 
will assume something of an old- 
fashioned ‘experience meeting,’ the ex- 
aminers present relating some of the 
difficult propositions and responsibili- 
ties which confront them in their daily 
work. If this plan is carried out we 
will have one of the most interesting 
and enthusiastic meetings of the sea- 
son.” 
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District Agents Wanted 


ee Throughout Pennsylvania rs 
Address 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 


North-east Cor. Broad and Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia, Penna. 











Genuine Opportunities ! 





an opening. 





During the last twelve months we have made contracts with several general 
agents, in new territory and in old territory. 
had been turned toward this Company, and they were the kind of men this 
Company looks for---vigorous men, enthusiastic men, men of high ideals,—- 
who are “delivering producers.” If you are such a man, and need a broader 
field for your abilities, we should be glad to hear from you,——-we may have 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Intensive cultivation is 

Practicing the watchword these 
Intensive days in life insurance 
Cultivation as well as in farming 
and other things. Suc- 

cessful agents make it a practice to 
utilize the advantage of an entering 
wedge into an establishment to go 
through it with a fine toothed comb. 


W. L. King, general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Williamsport, 


achievement 
But let 


Pa., has a remarkable 
along this line to his credit. 
Mr. King telk it: 

“In the Williamsport Agency there is 
a large printing and engraving estab- 
lishment in which I have written the 
following policies on the officers and 
members of the concern: 


In 1895, The President ........ $10,900 
See ee 1,090 

BOGE, BUGMMUEOE oc ccsaceacss 1,000 
BOUL, RUCAHUTO? 6 oi cccsinecs 2,000 
Supt. Job Dept. ....... 1,000 

BOGS: FROMIGOM wiciacccceds 10,000 
OOMMUEGP Co ccctsnsces 1,000 





1903, Supt. Job Dept. ....... 1,000 
Asst. Treasurer ...... 1,000 
a 1,000 

BOGG, PRGMGOR ..cccccccoce 20,090 
Asst. Gen. Mer. ...... 10,000 

1905, Treasurer 3,000 
Asst. Gen. 5,000 

1906, Secretary 2,000 

1907, Circulation Manager .. 2,000 
Asst. Treasurer ...... 1,000 
POUR si:0ttcucwens 9,000 

1908, Asst. Foreman Press 

MS 155. oo oa tortion iste 2,000 
Foreman Press Dept... 2,000 
Advertising Manager 5,000 
OOCTOCOEY (ocksewscenee 3,000 
POUNCE baewese beds 5,090 
Foreman Press Dept. 1,009 

1909, Circulation Manager .. 2.000 
Assistant Treasurer 1,000 

ROTO, PRORIGORE civcicccccwass 15,090 

and 10,000 
UOUNIIOE kis sds ba ncen 5,000 
Asst. Treasurer ...... 2,000 

1911, Son-in-law of the Presi- 

Wickes eee baie 4.49% 2,090 
Circulation Manager .. 5,000 
ORE Sitare aca du 0 1,090 

ti) a | | 25,000 
Se ee eee 2,000 
Advertising Manager .. 5,900 
Asst. Treasurer ...... 2,000 
Son-in-law of the Presi- 

WE dmideevcns vena 5,000 
PYOMUIMAR, ksscsariccecs” SOO 
 xlov hdc ace whe 4,009 

2 090 


PROMNONGE cenvciewcees 
which makes a total of $188,000. The 
president of this concern now as our 
full limit, $190,000. The above policies 
been’ written by myself. 
There are several other policies in 
force in this establishment written by 
which are not jncluded 
in this list. The above policies are all 
n force except $15,000 written on the 
assistant general manager, which was 
1id as a death claim in November, 





have all 


1912 

“When we write a man in this agency 
a policy in the Mutual Benefit we put 
him down as a client, and we keep 
impressed upon his mind the fact that 
th is no other company like the 
Mutual Benefit, and when he wants to 
increase his insurance we invariably 
get the increase and we make it a point 
to solicit our old policyholders just the 








same as we do new prospects.” 
* a * 


A man who is thinking 

An Agent of taking up life insur- 

Builds For ance fleld work asks us 

The Future to describe how the agent 

may build up a renewal 

income the same as laying a founda- 
tion in any other business which shall 
bring in its reward in the future in 
case ‘the agent becomes incapacitated. 
We could not do better in describing 
this than to quote the words of Wilbur 
S. Tupper in a lecture on life insurance 
field work. Suffice it to say in addition, 
that many agents are now living in ease 
on their renewals from their earlier 


HINTS TO BUS 
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INESS GETTERS 


efforts. Mr. Tupper describes the re- 
newal building as follows: 

“Another advantage presented by 
the life insurance profession, and one 
Which should appeal strongly to you, 
is this: You not only earn a good in- 
come in the present, but you may 
build up an income for the future. To 
those of you who are not familiar with 
the practical work of life insurance in 
the field, let me explain: 

“When the first premium is paid, it 
is collected by the agent. The com- 
pany gives him a portion of that as 
commission—let us assume 40 per 
cent. When he collects a premium of 
$100, he receives $40 as commission. I 
maintain that on the basis of first 
year commissions alone, this gives as 
large returns as any other effort in 
the world. Let us assume that these 
policies will be on the books for fif- 
teen years, and that fourteen other 
such payments will be made. When 
the second and subsequent payments 
ure made there will be coming to the 
agent a renewal commission—let us say 
> per cent. All companies allow not 
only a commission in the first year, 
but a renewal commission in the sub- 
sequent years of insurance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the great majority of life 
insurance men are not working for 
companies at all, but for the compa- 
nies’ agents, and in such cases renewal 
commission depends upon their con- 
tract with the companies’ agent. A 
general agent often gives a portion of 
the renewal commissions to his sub- 
agents. 

“Assume that you are _ fortunate 
enough to have a renewal commission 
contract. That you have secured $100,- 
000 in premiums which are yearly paid 
to the company. You are in the posi- 
tion of a capitalist who is loaning out 
$100,000 and getting 5 per cent., and 
on this you pay no taxes or charges. 


‘We hear little about incomes andj 
annuities in this country. but they are} 


common in England and France. In 
this country, instead of building up 
incomes, men use their capital and 
hope to replace it by fortunate invest- 
iment. The sad truth remains that 
nine out of ten men cross the dead 
line of old age just about as poor as 
when they started the struggle of life, 


loomed to be dependent on others. 
The life insurance field man with a 
renewal contract need not have that 


experience. Young men, let me urge 
you to get a renewal contract, in or- 
der that you may feel, when you write 


your first application, that you have} 


tarted the building up of an income 
to take care of the future.” 
. + * 

All forms of business 

insurance have now be- 

come very popular and 

recognized as essential 

in the business world. 
It is a very interesting phase of the 
agent’s work to figure out and place 
before business men a plan of partner- 
ship insurance, for instance, that will 
be suitable for a prospective client. 
One of the companies discusses the 
problem of figuring these cases in the 
following: 

“The relation of business partnership 
sets up a very clear-cut insurable in- 
terest because of the disturbing effect 
which the death of a partner has upon 
the firm’s affairs. The legal relation 
of partners and their mutual depend- 
ence and obligation is so close that in 
some respects the death of a member 
is more disturbing to individual in- 
terests than is ordinarily the case with 
family relationships. This situation is 
not always clearly understood by mem- 
bers of such partnerships but every 
agent who undertakes to solicit busi- 
ness insurance should familiarize him- 
self with the elements of partnership 
law in order to present the need of in- 
surance protection efficiently. 

“Our correspondence indicates the 
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The Fidelity Mutual Li 


L. G. FOUSE, President 





continued existence of 
with companes which offer partnership 
insurance on the ‘joint life’ plan, that 
is, under a single blanket policy cover- 
ing all the lives insured and payable 
as a death claim upon the first death. 
It is difficult to understand the per- 
sistent use of the joint policy since 
not only do most of the companies of- 
fering joint rates advise against the 
plan, but some of its considerable dis- 
advantages are self-evident. One im- 
portant point is that where partnership 
insurance is payable to the firm, as 
such, the estate of the deceased partner 
thereby receives a proportionate part 
of the proceeds, which part is not avail- 
able to the living partners for the pur- 
pose of buying out the interest of the 
deceased. It is much better for each 
member to have a separate policy on 
each of his partners in proportion to 
the interest of each or a pro rata share 
of same. Then in case of death there 
is immediately available a fund equal 
to the value of the interest of the dead 
partner. In case of one or more new 
partners it is easy to take new insur- 
ance to cover their interest.” 





Abraham Gladstone has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Col- 
onial Life of Jersey City, at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


higher success in that atmosphere. 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Vice-President 
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John A. McKellar, formerly actuary 
for the Iowa Insurance Department, 
and for some time past manager of the 
American Life of Chicago, has resigned 
his connection with the company to 
take up his old work as actuary of 
the Iowa department. 
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INCOME TAX PROVISIONS. 


(Continued from page 2.) 
withheld on interest ‘upon bonds and 
mortgages, or deeds of trust or other 
similar obligations” although such in- 
terest does not amount to $3,000. 
Obviously the ruling of the department 
will have to turn on the meaning of 
the words ‘similar obligations,’ 
because a deposit left with a company 
under the provisions of a life insur- 
ance contract cannot with accuracy be 
described as either a bond, a mortgage, 
or a deed of trust, nor do we believe 
that it can be called similar to such 
obligations. 

“It will be illuminating to review the 
history of the clause which requires in- 
terest to be withheld at the source on 
“bonds and mortgages or deeds of 
trust or other similar obligations of 
corporations, ete. As it originally 
appeared in the House bill it covered 
not only interest on secured obligations 
such as bonds, mortgages and deeds of 
trust but also ‘other indebtedness’ of 
all corporations, including life insur- 
ance companies. When the bill reached 
the Senate this provision was amended 
to read ‘bonds and mortgages or deeds 
of trust or other obligations,’ the word 
‘similar’ not having been inserted as 
yet. It was only when the Conference 
Committee came to deal with the mat- 
ter in its final work of perfecting the 
bill that the word ‘similar’ was insert- 
ed with the plainly evident intent of 
confining the withholding of the tax on 
small interest payments of corporations 
to obligations like bonds, mortgages 
and deeds of trust, though perhaps not 
called such by name. Knowing as we 
do that these amendments restricting 
the scope of this provision were insert- 
ed from time to time for the very pur- 
pose of meeting the criticism of the 
hardship that would result in having 
the tax withheld on numberless in- 
terest payments of very small amount, 
particularly payments made by life in- 
surance companies on deposits left 
with them, pursuant to the terms of 
life insurance contracts, we cannot es- 
cape the conclusion that it was the in- 
tent of Congress to exempt these pay- 
ments from the deductions imposed on 
general corporate obligations. 


Tax on Payments to Life Agents Should 
Not be Withheld Because Such Incomes 
are not “Fixed and Determinable.” 

“We come now to the consideration of 
compensation paid by life insurance 
companies for services of various kinds. 
No question is raised as to whether the 
tax must be withheld on salaries to 
officers and employes in excess of $3,- 
(00 per annum, such salaries being 
strictly within the designation of ‘fixed 
or determinable annual gains, profits 
and income.’ The question does arise, 
however, as to whether the deductions 
to be made on payments on November 
1 and thereafter shall be merely the 
tax accruing on salaries for the last 
two months of the year or must include 
the tax on salary income for the eight 
months preceding November 1. We 
presume this question will be determ- 
ined with reference to ‘business in- 
terests generally; so make no special 
comment upon it in behalf of life in- 
surance companies. We do urge, 
however, that the matter be considered 
and that definite instructions be given 
so that life insurance companies may 
clearly understand what their duties 
are in this respect. 

“Life insurance companies some- 
times compensate brokers acting for 
them in connection with the purchase 
or sale of securities on a commission 
basis, while attorneys representing 
them in legal matters and physicians 
making examination of applicants for 
insurance are usually compensated on 
a free basis. Compensation under such 
cases is dependent upon the services 
rendered and, as we take it, comes 
clearly within the classification of in- 
come described by the statute as being 
‘not fixed or certain,’ but is ‘indefinite 
or irregular as to amount or time of 
accrual.’ For this reason we assume 
there will be no doubt that life insur- 


ance companies will not be required to 
withhold the tax upon such payments. 
However, a definite ruling to this effect 
is desirable. 

“When it comes to the matter of com- 
pensation paid to agents, we believe 
the answer must be the same, though 
the relation is not quite the same and 
the circumstances are more varied. 
There are comparatively few instances 
in which compensation to agents is on 
straight out-and-out salaried basis. To 
the extent such cases exist they would, 
of course, come under the provisions 
requiring the tax to be withheld. But 
speaking generally, agents and man- 
agers of life insurance companies are 
compensated by commissions arising 
from the placing of new policies and 
by renewal commissions paid on poli- 
cies previously written, duriag the 
period which such policies remain in 
force. In some instances a nominal 
salary or guarantee is paid in addition 
to commissions and collection fees. 
Nearly every general agent receives 
payments of commissions on policies 
turned in through his sub-agents, which 
payments represent in no sense his in- 
dividual income but are, in fact, com- 
missions which he in turn must pay 
over, largely if not entirely, to the sub- 
agents who wrote the business. The 
magnitude of these transactions and 
the injustice that would arise from 
withholding a tax upon the aggregate 
sums paid to general agents is illus- 
trated by pointing to one agency which 
employs more than three hundred sub- 
agents and whose commission transac- 
tions with the home office amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annu 
ally. It may be said as a general mat- 
ter that the life insurance companies | 
do not know and have no means of 
finding out wit accuracy how much of | 
the gross payments made by them to 
their general agents are in fact net in- 
come of such agents, as net income 





must be computed under the Income 
Tax law. In other words, a large pro- 
portion of these general agents are in- | 
dependent contractors so far as their 
home offices are concerned, and to re- 
quire the companies with whom they 
have agency contracts to withhold the 
tax would do the agents a great injus- 
tice and burden the companies with an 
elaborate accounting all to no purpose. 

“From the very nature of the subject 
agents’ commissions and percentages 
are not ‘fixed nor determinable annual 
gains, profits, and income.’ They can- 
not be determined or computed in ad- 
vance. It cannot be said how many 
new policies an agent will write in any 
given year. It cannot be foreseen how 
many old policies will be renewed or 
collected in any given year. At best 
the most that could be given would be 
an intelligent guess, and in no proper 
sense could the result thus attained be 
said to be ‘fixed or determinable.’ In- 
deed, when we consider the fact that 
the companies do not know how much 
of the commissions actually paid must 
go to sub-agents or how much of those 


, commissions will go in office rent, car- 


fare, clerk hire and the other innumer- 
able business expense of the agent, it is 
easily seen that such commissions or 
compensation is essentially the oppo- 
site of ‘fixed and determinable.’ 

“We, therefore, contend in this con- 
nection that the income of life insur- 
ance agents (except in those rare cases 
where they are compensated by salary 
only) is not a fixed or determinable 
annual income, but is indefinite and 
irregular in amount and, therefore, 
does not come within the provision of 
paragraph E requiring the tax to be 
withheld at the source. 

Summary. 

“It, therefore, seems that for the 
guidance of life insurance companies 
the department would be amply justi- 
fied in ruling, and should rule, that 
the tax need not be withheld on pay- 
ments representing (1) the proceeds 
cf policies (2) matured endowments or 
(3) surrender values, on the ground 
that such payments are not part of 
any fixed or determinable annual in- 
come of the persons to whom the pay- 
ments are made; that the tax need not 
be withheld on (4) annuities for life 
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(5) annuities for a term certain and 
(6) premium refunds or so-called ‘divi- 
dends,’ for the reason that persons 
receiving the same are not liable to 
pay a tax thereon as such payments 
are specifically exempt from the opera- 
tion of the law by the first proviso 
in paragraph B; that no tax should be 
withheld on (7) payments of interest 
of less than $3,000 on the proceeds of 
policies left on deposit, as the obliga- 
tion thus created is not ‘similar’ to 
bonds and mortgages or deeds of 
trust’ as provided in paragraph E, and 
because it is apparent from the his- 
tory of the bill in Congress which 
showed the successive changes in its 
phraseology that it was not the inten- 
tion to have the tax withheld on such 
payments; and further that the tax 
should not be withheld from payments 
to brokers, professional men and 
agents for services where such pay- 
ments are occasional only, or into 
which the commission or percentage 
elements enter, for the reason that 
such compensation is necessarily ‘not 
fixed or certain’ but .is distinctly ‘in- 
definite’ and ‘irregular.’ 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“(Signed) ALFRED HURRELL, 
“Attorney, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 
New York, October 23, 1913.” 
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“HE WENT AFTER IT.” 


That’s all There Was to it, Says Suc- 
cessful Agent When Asked 
How He Got Business. 


An officer of a company asked one 
of its successful men how it was he 
got sO much more business than the 
average agent. His reply was a very 
short and simple one, and its purport 
was to the effect that “He went after 
it.” He added further, that he was 
often out rounding up business when 
he knew that some of his fellow-agents, 
who were constantly whining for a 
chanee, or some good luck, were out 
spending their time and energies havy- 
ing the so-called “good time.” And, he 
said, these “good times” very often 
took place at the time of day most op- 
portune for procuring new business. 
Now, in the life insurance business, 
every one is complete master of the 
length of his own working hours, and 
the proper fixing and observance of 
them is an opportunity which should 
not be overlooked. The cultivation of 
a pleasing personality and the use of 
good judgment in approaching pros- 
pects; to learn not to deceive yourself 
and not to put off until to-morrow that 
which can be done to-day; to work as 
hard and faithfully for yourself as you 
would for an employer, and to cultivate 
the habit of love for one’s work, are all 
opportunities which should not be neg- 
lected. 

“Whenever an advantageous opening 
resents itself,” said the company offi- 
cor in comment, “it should be your aim 
to enter it at the most fit or conveni- 
ent time. Opportunity is the master 
of all human destinies, and upon mak- 
ing the most of it depends fame, for- 
tune and success. It has been truth- 
fully said, that, vigilance in watching 
opportunity; tact and daring in seizing 
upon opportunity; force and persistence 
in crowding opportunity to its utmost 
of possible achievement.” 
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This newspaper is owned and pub- 
lished every Thursday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York 
corporation, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
B. F. Hadley, President; Clarence Az- 
man, Vice-President and Treasurer; G. 
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Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
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of March 3, 1879. 


year. 


A PERSONAL WORD. 





With a view to keeping in still 
closer touch with the widening under- 
writing interests, The Eastern Under- 
writer has attached to its staff Clar- 
ence Axman, a newspaper man of 
eighteen years experience with daily 
and trade publications. 

Mr. Axman has secured a proprietory 
interest in The Eastern Underwriter 
Company, becoming its vice-president 
and treasurer. He is also editor of 
this journal. The undersigned, who 
founded the publication and have since 
directed its editorial and business 
policy, will continue with it as actively 
as heretofore. 

We bespeak for our new associate 
that same cordial treatment by the 
underwriting fraternity that has ever 
been extended to us, and of which we 
are deeply appreciative. 

B. F. HADLEY. 
G. A. WATSON. 








“ESTO PERPETUA!” 





That was a remarkable tribute Super- 
intendent of Insurance William Temple 
Emmet paid to life insurance in his ad- 
dress before the Insurance Society of 
New York. Electing to discuss before 
that body, the present insurance situa- 
tion from the viewpoint of a State 
supervisory official, he opened his re- 
marks by hastening to assure his hear- 
ers that, on the subject of life insur- 
ance, he would launch no thunder-olts. 
He had not even a proposal for new 
legislation to advance and to quote his 
words, “I couldn’t for the life of me 
think of any particularly reprehensible 
practice, of a general character, con- 
nected with the business of life insur- 
ance, at which my thunder-bolts could 
with any fairness be directed, nor do I 
see what possible legislation I could 
propose at the present moment which 
would materially improve the business 
in the slightest degree.” 

Read that again. Let’s all read it to- 
gether. We would like to set it to 
music. If life insurance has been evolv- 
ing toward a goal, surely the goal is 
in sight! A perfect business, rendering 
a perfect service! 

This splendid tribute is paid too, it 
must be borne in mind, not to life in- 
surance in the abstract. Superintend- 
ent Emmet is at some pains to be 
particular to refer to the “business of 


life insurance.” “The policy contracts 
issued by the great companies,” said 
Superintendent Emmet, “are as safe as 
if the credit of the Government were 
behind them.” 

After those words, many important 
conclusions press upon us for recogni- 
tion. Let us take but one: Was ever 
anything more unnecessary, experi- 
mental and harmful, than the efforts to 
launch State Life insurance, in the light 
of this official opinion? Every life in- 
surance man and many hundreds of 
thousands of policyholders will join 
Superintendent Emmet in his closing 
words, “Long live the institution of life 
insurance as it now exists in America! 
Thoughtful people will agree, I think, 
in saying of it “Esto perpetua!” 





FAVORS NATIONAL SUPERVISION. 


Hon. Burton Mansfield, Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, is the 
latest prominent advocate of Fed- 


eral supervision of insurance interests, 
having strongly annunced himself to 
that effect at the annual gathering of 
Connecticut local fire insurance agents 
at Meriden on Tuesday. 

After dwelling briefly on the compli- 
cations arising from the requirements 
ofttimes contradictory of the forty-eight 
cifferent State governments, Mr. Mans- 
field said that if he were a company 
official under such circumstances he 
would “certainly become discouraged 
and quit.” 

Highly desirable though National 
supervision would be, the Connecticut 
commissioner must realize how impos- 
sible it is of attainment, State govern- 
ments clinging tenatiously to their 
present prerogatives, particularly when 
they produce such desirable returns as 
do the insurance interests. 

The way to secure uniformity in re 
quirements is through the active, in- 
telligent and hearty co-operation of the 
supervising State officers, a condition 
that has been partly brought about 
through the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR FIRES. 





In a thoughtful editorial upon the 
fire waste of the country The Evening 
Times, of Rochester, N. Y., recently 
condemned unsparingly the attempt of 
half-baked legislators to hold the insur- 
ance companies responsible for the ex- 
cessive loss record of the country, and 
the passage of oppressive measures for 
their further regulation. 

The Times contends that property 
owners have a serious obligation in the 
matter and that the fire losses could 
be very markedly reduced through the 
simple operation of inspecting build- 
ings and yards, removing therefrom ac- 
cumulated rubbish so pregnant with 
danger breeding possibilities. 

The insurance companies, .rightfully 
asserts the Times, “offer reduced rates 
for installation of automatic sprinklers 
and other improvements, for fire-proof 
buildings and even for cleanliness. It 
is not, however, the business of the 
companies to remove the oily rags 
from your machine shop, to clean 
waste from under the benches in your 
factory, to repair faulty insulation or 
do a half dozen other things to prevent 
the birth of fires.” 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








EDWARD W. ALLEN. 





Edward W. Allen, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, is a fighting man all the way 
through. At the Association’s opening 
meeting of the season Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Allen opened a campaign to make 
his administration notable for in- 
crease in membership. He announced 
when he accepted the presidency that 
he would fight for Association prin- 
ciples to the last ditch and would make 
the organization so much a factor in 
New York’s underwriting world that 
life insurance men ‘would voluntarily 
seek admission—a happy condition 
rarely realized. Mr. Allen has consist- 
ently lived up to his program. He has 
fought everything and everybody that 
stood out in opposition to the organiza- 
tion’s advancement. “I’m not a conserv- 
ative,” said Mr. Allen when he took 
office “and I may surprise some people 
by making an open fight.” He did and 
made good. 

+r om + 

George H. Collett, general agent for 
Rhode Island for the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, learned how to make 
good long before he went into the life 
insurance business. He was amateur 
champion bicycle rider of America for 
three years and has always been strong 
for athletics. Some of his best sport 
he gets out of his hunting trips in the 
Maine woods and trout fishing excur- 
sions about twice a year. Mr. Collett 
has doubled the business of his com- 
pany in Rhode Island since he became 
general agent and is a large personal 
producer. He writes at the rate of well 
over $500,000 a year and only last week 


turned in more than $150,000. He uses 
automobiles constantly in his work, 
both winter and summer, keeping a 


Chalmers touring and a Mitchell racer 
in tune all the time. Mr. Collett gives 
much credit for his success to the early 
training with The Prudential, with 
which company he put in about seven 
years and was the youngest man in 
point of both years and service who 
had charge of a district. 

- - — 

Edwin Quackenbush, of the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Co., began life 
as a lawyer. He was for six years a 
magistrate. Becoming interested in in- 
surance questions through legal work 
he became an insurance man. His wide 
general experience proved of inestim- 
able value and his success in the new 
field came quickly. He became a gen- 
eral agent, and it is said that he deals 
with 1,000 brokers. 

* « a 

Atlee Brown, the New Jersey rating 
expert, has been in the insurance -busi- 
ness for a quarter of a century, and 
during all that time he never placed a 
policy or collected a premium. 


Edward Cluff, the veteran adjuster, 
was asked a few days ago by a foreign 
company manager to give him a frank 
talk about Greater New York fire loss- 
es. He said that every wholesaler and 
merchant who carried a larger amount 
of insurance than his business war- 
ranted should be watched by detectives, 
if necessary. He told of a case he 
ran across in Brooklyn where a man 
with a small loft business was carry- 
ing $28,000 of insurance, when his 
stock only warranted $5,000. “Over- 
insurance” he regards as the national 
insurance crime. 

+ * 

A. W. Bray, of Newark, State agent 
in New Jersey for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, is receiving the congrat- 
ulations of his friends on his recovery 
from a long period of illness. He re- 
cently spent six months at Cape Cod 
which greatly improved his health, and 
President McClench of his company 
urged him to take three or six months 
more and not to return to his work 
until he was thoroughly well. Mr. 
Bray has been with the Massachusetts 
Mutual many years and he is well 
known throughout New Jersey, num- 
bering among his friends many of its 
prominent citizens. It was in response 
to a request from Mr. Bray, an old 
friend, that former Governor Fort of 
New Jersey spoke at the recent ban- 
quet of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Atlantic City. Mr. 
Bray is a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association. 

* * 

Joseph Johnson, commissioner of the 
New York Fire Department, who is 
managing the campaign of Judge Mc- 
Call, Tammany candidate for Mayor, 
and Robert Johnson, who is managing 
the Fusion campaign, seeking to elect 
Mitchel for Mayor, are chums. Both 
were reporters on Atlanta papers who 
came to ‘New York, Johnson going on 
the Journal, Adamson on the World. 
Adamson inade a great reputation as 
secretary to Mayor Gaynor. 

* a + 


I. H. Moore, of San Antonio, Texas, 
general agent of The Guaranty Life of 
Houston, wrote $2,500,000 of business 
for the company during the first ten 
months of this year. Since taking 
charge of the company’s interest at 
San Antonio some eighteen months 
ago, his issued business is in excess of 
$3,000,000. 

~ + * 

Arthur F. Saxton, who has charge of 
fhe Casualty division of the New York 
{Insurance Department, has been with 
the department for fifteen years. He 
came originally from a small town up- 
State. When he first joined the De- 
partment there were fewer than a dozen 
examiners. At the present time there 
are forty. 

* - = 

Paul Kline, special agent of the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
who died suddenly from pneumonia last 
week, was a field man of wide personal 
popularity. He was the son of H. O. 
Kline, special agent of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Co., of Hartford, at Pittsburgh. 

* . 


George G. Davidson, Wesleyan, ’13 
champion basket ball player of his col- 
lege and a member of the All Ameri- 
can Basket Ball Team, has joined the 
staff of the Johnston & Collins Co., 
New York City. 

* * * 

George T. Wilson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life, will be given 
a luncheon in Chicago on Saturday. The 
detalls are in charge of W. B. Carlile, 
inspector of agencies, and the leading 
agents of the Company in Chicago will 


be in attendance. 
* * 


Alfred &. Duncan, president of the 
Franklin Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, 
is in impaired health. He has been 
given a leave of absence for the balance 
of the year. 
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NO SINGLE AGENCY PLEDGE 


CONNECTICUT FIRE AGENTS MEET. 








Arrangements Made for Admission to 
Membership in Association of 
Casualty Insurance Men. 





Meriden, Conn., Oct. 28—The Con- 
necticut Fire Insurance Agents Associ- 
ation met here to-day in annual con- 
vention. The principal point of inter- 
est was the discussion of. the under- 
writers agency problem. 

The resolution committee brought in 
a resolution forbidding any member of 
the association from hereafter taking 
an “underwriters agency.” 

The resolution complete was as fol- 
lows: “Resolved, that no member of 
this association shall hereafter take 
the agency of an underwriters’ com- 
pany or association, except an existing 
agency may be transferred from one 
agency to another.” 

Very simple this, but it would not 
have caused more excitement if some 
one had suddenly entered and shouted: 
“The business center of Meriden is on 
fire.” 

As soon as the resolution was read 
three of the members arose and tried 
to get the ear of President Dale D. But- 
ler, of Middletown, a droll and witty 
convention officer, who kept the fifty 
agents present in a roar by his re 
marks. 

“Does this resolution mean that lL 
must choose between membership in 
this association and an underwriters’ 
agency?” asked an agent of Stamfora. 
Two others put the same question. 
There was no doubt that if the resolu- 
tion went through many of the mem- 
bers would resign from the association. 
It was seen that the resolution was too 
radical. Then, one of the older dealers 
made a speech. He said that the as- 
sociation was fifteen years old; That he 
bad attended most of the meetings, anw 
that he couldn’t recall a convention 
where the dual agencies system was 
not denounced. 

Take the resolution passed at our 
Bridgeport convention. That seems to 
be a good one. It extends our thanks 
and appreciation to those companies 
which are doing their best to cling to 
single agency standards. 

“It’s rather flowery,” said President 
Butler, “Can’t do anybody any harm 
though I believe that we ought to let 
the underwriters’ agencies grow until 
they strangle themselves.” So the old 
resolution was again passed. 

During the talk on dual agencies it 
developed that one company in New 
Haven has six agencies through its 
subsidiaries, annexes, etc. It was also 


brought out that one of the agents 













San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905:00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 









Surples, ‘ 

Losses Pald by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Pald by Boston Fire, 1872 
Lesses Pald by Baltimore Fire, 1904 








U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1912 $13,739,218.97 
4,015,972.92 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 
1,051,543.00 


present had thrown out of his office 
all the companies which believe in the 
dual agency system. 

Admit Casualty Men. 

Dual agencies being disposed of the 
next question was to prepare for the 
admittance of the casualty men. 
The word “fire” will be dropped from 
the Connecticut agents association 
title, and the casualty men will be 
received into the fold if they want to 
come in. 

An attempt to have all of the asso- 
ciation conventions held in Hartford 
was defeated, as the members want to 
visit a different city at least once a 
year. 

The Association went on record in 
favor of an anti-rebate bill, and also 
voted against State officials having 
anything to do with the fixing or ad- 
justment of commissions. Some of 
the National Association resolutions 
passed at Cincinnati were adopted 
without the change of a word. 

Officers Elected. 
These officers were elected for the 


new year: 
President, E. W. Kneen, Shelton; 
vice-president, J. J. Fisher, Bridge- 


port; F. F. Small, Hartford; L. D. 
Rhinehart, Stamford; secretary-treas- 
urer, J. Richard North, New Haven. 

There ‘was a banquet to-night, the 
speakers being the Mayor of Meriden, 
Insurance Commissioner Mansfield, 
Frank Stevens, president of the 
Meriden board, and others. A number 
of special agents were present. 





Made Assured Surrender Policy. 





Adjusting a loss for one of the local 
companies, R. F. Wilhelm, New York 
city, started an investigation of the 
assured’s affairs, under a claim of 
$2,600. He found facts which when 
laid before the policyholder caused the 
latter to surrender his contract and 
abandon his claim. 





Incorporate in Rochester, N. Y. 





The Lucas & Drake Co., Inc., insur- 
ance agency, has been incorporated in 
this State at Rochester with $15,009 
capital. The incorporators are Edward 
J. Lucas, Julia B. Lucas and William 
W. Drake. 





Brooklyn Agents Appointed. 





H. R. Schneider & Co. of Brooklyn 
have been appointed Brooklyn agente 
for the Minneapolis Fire & Marine. 





On Saturday E. R. Hardy, assistant 
manager of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, will lecture before a 
class at the Brooklyn Pyrotechnic In- 
stitute on “The Economic Significance 
of the Fire Waste.” 


Liverpool 










am Fondon 
m Globe 
Insurance Co. 


ALBANY BOARD DEMORALIZED 


PREST. GRIFFITHS’ 





STATEMENT. 





Three Companies Continue to Refuse 
to Cancel Policies of 
Agent. 





That the Albany Board of Fire Under- 
writers is in a demoralized condition 
because of the refusal of three com- 
panies, to compel R. V. De W. Walsa. 
their agent, to cancel certain policies, 
is the gist of a statement made to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week by Ed- 
gar M. Griffiths, president of the local 
association. His statement follows in 
part: 

“Over one year ago charges were 
made against the agency of R. V. De 
Witt Walsh for violation of the rules of 
the board. He was regularly tried by 
the executive committee and eventu- 
ally found guilty of violation of the 
board rules, and the penalty provided by 
the board rules, was imposed upon him, 
the first being a $10 fine for each pol- 
icy written in violation, and, as five 
policies had been so written a fine of 
$50 was imposed. The additional pen- 
alties, required by the rules, provide 
that the guilty agent should be re 
quired to cancel the policies written in 
violation and remain off the risk for 
the time for which such policies were 
written. 

“It is evident that these two latter 
penalties are matters which are entire 
ly within the control of the companies 
represented in the office of the offend- 
ing agent, and they are not within the 
control of the board, but when this rule 
was adopted it was by the request of 
the companies through the state asso- 
ciation of special agents, so that the 
board felt, that if at any time a condi- 
tion would arise which would require 
the enforcement of these penalties, that 
any loyal company would carry out the 
portion of the agreement which was 
under their control. 

“The agent, who was thus found 
guilty, had the privilege of appealing 
to the state association for reconsidera- 
tion of his case within a certain limit 
of time. This privilege was not taken 
advantage of, but subsequently, a com- 
mittee of special agents, representing 
his office had several conferences with 
the executive committee of the Albany 
board. It resulted in several commit- 
tees of the state association coming to 
Albany to investigate the situation 
and the final report of this committee 
stated as follows: 

That since R. V. De W. Walsh, 
as a member of the Albany Board 
of Underwriterr, having subscribed 
to their Constitution and By-Laws, 
and since the said Constitution and 
By-Laws has the endorsement of 


Losses 


CIMICED 


Over $130,000,000.00 


HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. 


. B. KREMER, ASST. DEPUTY MANAGER 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


the Underwriters Association of 
New York State, and since the Al- 
bany board, acting under their 
rules, regularly fined the said 
Walsh and expelled him from mem- 
bership from their board—infiu- 
enced by an overwhelming weight 
of evidence—this committee re 
commends that the action of the 
board be sustained, and that the 
association demand of the interest- 
ed companies, members of this as- 
sociation, that they require their 
agent, Walsh, to restore his deposit 
with the Albany board and cancel 
the policies in dispute. Failing in 
this that they withdraw their rep- 
resentation from the office of the 
said R. V. De Witt Walsh. 

“You will note the language of this 
report, particularly, where they say 
that the board was ‘influenced by an 
overwhelming weight of evidence.’ 
That is precisely the situation. The 
board could not do otherwise than find 
this agent guilty. 


“We feel that the position of the 
three companies who are refusing to 
live up to their obligations, is a viola- 
tion of good faith and it has resulted 
in the absolute demoralization of the 
Albany Board of Underwriters. It is 
naturally a source of regret to us, that 
companies of this character, who have 
always argued for good practices should 
. 80 utterly unmindful of their obliga- 

ons.” 





Delivery to Broker is 


Insured. 


Delivery to 





In the case of Singer vs. the National 
Fire, the Appellate Division, New 
York, has made a decision. An insur- 
ance broker applied for a fire insur- 
ance policy on behalf of his principal. 
The Court held a delivery to the broker 
was delivery to the insured. A stipu- 
lation as to notice of loss is for the 
company’s benefit, and where it ap- 
pears that the fire was not caused by 
any one of the excepted causes appear- 
ing in the policy, the company is not 
harmed by a failure to give notice. It 
must be noted, however, that the gene- 
ral rule is that a failure to give notice 
defeats the right of the insured and 
that the decision in this case was ex- 
pressly based upon the fact that it was 
stipulated that no one of the causes 
which would be a defense to the com- 
pany caused the fire by which the loss 
occurred. 


Agency Change in Watertown, N. Y. 





The Phoenix, of London, has changed 
its agency in Watertown, N. Y., to E. 
G. Mosher, one of the leading agents 
in Northern New York. 





Fred W. Kiefer, a Pittsburgh insur 
ance broker, has purchased for $32,500 
a building at No. 6405 Northumberland 
avenue, that city. 










Paid in the United States 
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LBARNING JERSEY RATE BOOK 


THOUSANDS OF QUERIES MADE. 


Majority of Agents Disposed to Assist 
Expert Atlee Brown—Assistants 
in Eight Towns. 


Since the issuance on October 4, of 
the book of the New Jersey office of 
Schedule Rating Expert Brown, 
their been 
mastering details 
ci the new under which 
they are doing business. While some 
agents are criticising the book the ma- 
jority of them ure determined to give 
the expert a fair deal and to do all that 
they can to lessen his work. He is 
working on the new schedules as rap- 
idly as possible, but New Jersey is 4 
big State and it is believed it will take 
several years before the work is com- 
pletely done. 

Daily Reports Held Up. 

There was suck a hit and miss sys- 
tem of applying clauses, rate-making, 
New Jersey, that agents are 
many queries. In fact, it is 
said that thousands of New Jersey 
daily reports have been held up for 
query or settlement of mooted points. 
This is only natural as such radical 
changes cannot be made over night. 

In the meantime, the New Jersey of- 
fice of Schedule Rating Expert now 
has in operation eight checking offices. 


Atlee 


agents and clerks have 


working nights the 


couditions 


ete., in 


making 


Formerly, these cfficers were in charge 
of “manager’s assistants.” With the 
change in Mr. Brown's title from man- 
ager to expert, the men in charge of 
the checking offices have also had 
their titles changed, and are now 
known as “expert’s assistants.” The 
checking offices are in Atlantic City, 
Camden, Red Bauk, Trenton, Newark, 
Paterson, Dover and Jersey City. The 
work of these checking offices is de- 


follows: 


checking 


scribed as 
“The ystem is 

individual work by the expert 

company that may desire 

No record is kept of nu! 

reports, whether 


a distinctly 
for any 


services. 





his 
nbers of daily 
they correct or 





incorrect in accordance with the fil- 
ings, each company is told what the fil- 
ings are, and no company knows what 
other companys having its daily ‘re- 
perts checked Companies can have 
their daily reports checked by anyone 
whom they may think is capable of 
doing the work or of verification by 
them whether daily reports are in ac- 
cordance with the filings or not.” 

For years there were three private 
rating bureaus in New Jersey. These 
were purchased by Atlee Brown upon 
appraisal. He was desirous of getting 
designations from companies to file 
rates for them. Mr. Brown then filed 


he had, but proceeded 











what schedules 

to make new ones which would be in 
accordance with the new law. These 
new schedules and rules were filed on 
October 4. Since ime he has grad- 
ually been rating the various proper 
ties throughout the State In discus- 
sing scnedule rating in New Jersey a 
company manager said: 

“There is more competition under 
schedules produced by the necessities 
of the law than there ever was before, 
because of this reason; if a church or 
a school bui I is placed under a 
scheduie it immediately ives every- 
one a chance to see what charges can 
be cut down. Under the old system 
of flat rates and flat charges no such 
competition could exist, as there were 
no reductions to be made 

“Tf it is well for the State to pass 
laws stopping rebates it is just as 
well for the law to stop rate cutting, 
because the people as a whole are not 
given the opportunity to cut rates and 
rate cuting is a high source of dis- 


crimination. 

“The law permits any company to 
file any schedule of rates that it 
pleases. The companies do not have 
to file the same schedule of rates as 


are filed by other companies, but when 
tuose rates are filed py the company, 
cr by some one designated for the pur- 
pose, it is a violation of the law sub- 
ject to all the penalties pertaining to 
that law, to issue any policy of insur- 
ance in violation of the rules as well 
as the rates filed with the Commission- 
er of Banking and Insurance at Tren- 
ton. 

“The Commissioner’s department 
takes no action as to what the word- 
ing of a rule should be any more than 
it does with what a rate should be, 
but when any rule, schedule or rate is 
filed by a company or through some 
one designated for the purpose the 
company must use that rate, schedule 
or rule for all risks of essentially the 
same hazard throughout the whole 
State.” 


INSURANCE CLUB AT NEWARK. 


Viovement Grows Out of Baseball .and 
Bowling Leagues—Educational Fea- 
tures to Be Incorporated. 


At a banquet held in Newark a few 
days ago an insurance club, composed 
of men in the various company olfices 
in the city, Was formed. This club will 
have an educational feature, hearing 
lectures at certain intervals as do the 
insurance societies in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Hartford and other 
cities. 

At one time there was not a close 
comnrunity of interest between the dif- 
ferent Newark companies and their 
representatives. Through the efforts of 
James Grear Maconachy, agency super- 
intendent of the Newark Fire Insurance 


Co., a bowling league and a baseball 
league were formed. This resulted in 
so much good feeling that it was de 


cided to launch the insurance society. 
The officers of the Newark companies 


have been lending their earnest co- 
operation to the movement. At the 
banquet interesting and encouraging 


talks were made by President Haynes, 
of the Newark Fire; President Dunham, 
of the Firemens; Assistant Secretary 
Fred W. Hoadley, of the American; and 


others. More than one hundred were 
present, Mr. Maconachy was toast- 
master. A silver cup was given to the 


Winner of the baseball pennant. 

A Symphony Orchestra furnished 
music and several members of the 
league contributed to the entertainment 
with and recitations. The com- 
mittee in charge included Jones, 
Arthur Schuman, Harvey B. Thompson, 
Frank Napp, J. J. Hanlon and Herbert 
G. Kunkel. 

The new society is 
suitable quarters. 


songs 


now looking for 


Little Overhead Writing in Newark. 


Newark fire insurance men say that 
there is less overhead writing in their 


city than in any other place of the 
ame size in America. One reason for 
this is the fact that Newark is the 
third largest underwriting center in 
the country in amount of capital in- 
vested in local insurance companies, 
which has given Newark insurance 
companies a remarkable prestige. An- 


other reason is the fact that the prin- 
cipal capital in Newark’s business and 
financial local, and these 


I 


institutions is 


stockholders believe in home _ invest- 
ments. 
Among the large risks placed, in 


Newark is the store of L. Bamberger 
Co., carrying $1,000,000 insurance on 
the building alone. 
Appoints Philadelphia Agent. 
The Newark Fire Underwriters has 
appointed Donaldson & Sons agents in 
Philadelphia. 








The Maine Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents will meet in Lewis- 
ton on November 12. W. F. Curran, of 
Bangor, is in charge of the committee 
on arrangements. 





TROUBLE AT SYRACUSE 


NON-BOARD COMPETITION KEEN 
Agents Interest in Local Board Wanes 
—Specials Alive to 
Situation. 





Competition by non-board agencies 
which has existed at Syracuse, N. Y., 
for sometime past has grown exceed- 
ingly keen of late, and the offices that 
have lost business to their cut-rate 
competitors are growing highly restive 
in consequence. 

It is alleged that one of the most 
aggressive of the non-board agencies 
is secrectly backed by a strong and 
supposedly loyal office, whose attempts 
to play both sides in the game is not 
looked upon with favor by the agents 
generally. 

Still another source of irritation is 
the reported action of a _ stalwart 
Icastern Union company in placing its 
representative upon a salaried instead 
ot a straight commission basis, ac- 
tion that was immediately followed by 
the surrender by the agency in ques- 
tion of two of its other company con- 
nections. 

While some company men are dis- 
posed to regard the Syracuse troubles 
as a “tempest in a tea pot,” that can 
easily be stilled by a level headed com- 
mittee from the State organization, 
others hold it to be of a more serious 
uiature, and are directing their special 
agents to give it close and attentive 


study. 
Meantime some of the Syracuse 
agents at least are decidedly uneasy 


end assert that unless the local board 
be reorganized upon a basis that will 
command respect and enforce observ- 
ance of its rules by the members, they 
will cut loose altogether and meet com- 
petition in whatever manner seems to 
them most effective. 


Assistant United States Manager. 


That O. E. Lane, who some eighteen 
months ago came to New York city 
from Denver to assume the agency 
superintendency for the United States 
branch of the Yorkshire of England, 
“made good,” is best attested by 
recent appointment as assistant 
States manager of the Com- 
As unassuming as he is able, 
Mr. Lane works quietly, persistently 
and ably, always accomplishing what 
he sets out to attain. 

While the West frequently calls 
upon New York for its underwriting 
talent, Mr. Lanes’ record is evidence 
that the metropolis has by no means a 
monopoly of managerial timber. 


has 
his 
United 
pany. 


Hotel Fire at Long Beach. 


Fire seriously threatened the attrac- 
tive Hotel Nassau, of Long Beach, L. L, 
on Monday evening when the National 
Bathing Pavillion was burned, entail- 
ing a property loss of nearly $75,000. 
The “scorch” loss on the adjacent hotel 
is figured at $2,000. 

The Hotel Nassau is a fine stone, 
steel and cement structure occupying 
the site of the famous Long Beach 
Hotel burned several years ago. Insur- 
ance to the extent of $500,000 is car- 
ried upon the structure; the rate be- 
ing 2% per cent. for three years. Ben- 
jamin and Hastings, of New York city, 
are the brokers controlling the line. 








Negligent Use of Chemicals Caused 
Fire. 





Fire marshals and representatives 
of the District Attorney’s office are in- 
vestigating the fire which swept through 
the six-story building, with miscella- 


neous occupancy, at Nos, 206-210 Canal 
street, New York, causing eight. deaths, 
but not a heavy property loss. 


Assist- 


ant District Attorney Joseph Skinner 
told reporters that he believed the loss 
was due to negligence in the use of 
chemicals. One unique feature of the 
fire was the pouring of 22,000 gallons 
of water a minute into the fourth floor. 
With the second alarm fifteen pieces 
of apparatus were gathered about the 
blaze. 





TO MOVE INTO NEW BUILDING. 





New Jersey Fire Insurance Co. Will Be 
in Beautiful 8Story Structure 
Next Month. 

In November the New Jersey Fire 
Insurance Co., of Newark, will move 
into its new and handsome eight-story 
building at Nos. 38-40 Clinton street. 

It will be one of the finest structures 
in a city where many of the leading 
buildings are already the homes of in- 
surance companies. 

The exterior is plain, but attractive, 
the facade being of light brick. 
The New Jersey Fire Insurance Co. 
will occupy, as its permanent home, 
the first three floors. Eventually the 
Company expects to occupy the entire 
building for its growing business and 
agencies. One of the features of the 
structure is the large directors’ room 
on the top floor; which will also be 
available for other tenants who may 
wish to use it for regular or special 
ineetings. All the latest improvements 
have been provided and the building is 
a prominent addition to the high class 
commercial structures in the city. 





Pacific Coast Hand Book. 


Volume C, of the Underwriters’ Hand 
Book of the Pacific States has now 
been issued by its publisher, the Under- 
writers’ Report, of San Francisco. The 
present work covers the States of 
Idaho, Montana and Utah, and contains, 
in addition to a complete and well ar- 
ranged directory, a great deal of data 
of great interest to underwriters repre- 
sented in the territory. 





How Much Cut in Jersey Premium 


Income. 
Prominent New Jersey underwriters 
said this week to The Eastern Under- 


writer that they believed the premium 
income of New Jersey, under the new 


anti-discrimination law, would run 
more than $500,000. One well-known 
underwriter estimated that it would 
reach nearly a million. 

The reduction of the insurance rate 
on dwellings, while small, foots up 
when it is known that there are from 


25,000 to Newark 


alone. 


30,000 dwellings in 





To Represent Mutual Fire of Albany. 





Insurance Co., of 
Y., has appointed B. M. 
Co., of No. 95 William 
Street, agents for the State of New 
York. The Mutual Fire was organized 
in 1836, and has a surplus of $267,651,- 
000. Heretofore, it has been writing in 
Albany County only. 


fhe Mutual Fire 
Albany, N. 


Crosthwaite 





Re-insures lowa Company. 

The German-American of New York 
has reinsured the cutstanding business 
of the Fidelity Fire of Des Moines, Ia., 
which was organized in 1873. This 
gives the German-American a substan- 
tial increase in lowa business, adding 
over $75,000 in premiums to its pres 
ent business which approximates $400,- 
600. The Fidelity will liquidate. 





New York and New Jersey Directory. 





The 1913 Insurance Directory of New 
York, published by A. G. Hall, has been 
issued. It contains a complete list of 
companies, agencies, brokers boards, 
and other insurance associations in the 
two States. The book is in handy 
form and contains 428 pages. 
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WHO'S LIABLE IN BATAVIA? 


COMMITTEE TO © APPORTION LOSS. 








Girl in J. C. Holmes’ Office Took Order 
for $10,000 on Plant Which Burned 
an Hour Later. 





The decision as to what companies 
in the Holmes agency shall pay $10,000 
on the loss of the Batavia Preserving 
Co., Batavia, N. Y., is to be made by 
a committee to which the case has 
been referred. The facts in this situa- 
tin are given to The Eastern Under- 
writer as follows: 

“On July 22 last the local manager 
of the Batavia Preserving Co., called 
at the office of J. C. Holmes, agent for 
twenty-three fire insurance companies 
and placed his order for $10,000 addi- 
tional insurance. This was at about 
11 o’clock in the morning. The agent’s 
assistant, a young woman, made a 
memorandum of the amount of insur- 
ance but did not designate a company 
or companies to be committed. She 
evidently was leaving that part of the 
work for the arrival of Mr. Holmes at 
his office.. Shortly after 12 o’clock 
noon, fire broke out in the plant of the 
Batavia Preserving Co., and burned it 
to the ground. 

“The loss has been adjusted and paid 
with the exception of this $10,009, about 
which a discussion has raged until this 
time. Every company has its opinion 
as to its own liability and that opinion 
seems to differ from the various 
opinions of all the other companies. 
The matter has been considered by 
various committees who seem to have 
had no power in the matter, but only 
authority to talk about the liability or 
non-liability of the various companies 
involved. 

“The matter has now 
to a committee whose decision when 
arrived at is to be accepted as final 
by all the companies of the agency.” 


been referred 





THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
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German American 
Insurance Company 
New Pork 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1 1913 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


27 


s 
NET SURPLUS 


9.576,398 
21.238.425 
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JOINS ASSOCIATION IN A ey 





Erie County Agents Now Members of 
National and State Agents’ Organi- 
zation—Scranton Situation. 





The local board of Erie County, 
has just joined the National 
tion of Local Fire Insurance 
and the State association in a body, 
bringing in nineteen new members in | 
addition to the seven from Erie now 
affiliated. This gives Pennsylvania a 
total membership of 345, an increase of 
nearly one hundred during the past 
year, with the promise of further ac- 
cessions through the activities of the 
present officials of the State Associa- 
tion. 

John M. Larkin, who was president | 
of the Pennsylvania State Association 
last year, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association for the | 
Middle Department. The extension 
work in Pennsylvania will be actively | 
continued this year by the committee 
appointed for that purpose. 


Pa., 
Associa- 
Agents 





In reference to the situation at 
Scranton, Pa., Secretary H. H. Put- 
nam, of the National Association of 


Local Fire Insurance Agents, said: 
“The Scranton Board has never be- 
longed to the National Association and 
has never approved or supported its 
work as a local board in any way. At 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania Asso- 


ciation in Scranton last year, Mr. 
Paine, of Scranton, requested the sup- 
port of the Pennsylvania Association 
against the efforts of the Middle De- 


partment to eliminate its agency quali- 
fication rule, and, notwithstanding the 
fact that Mr. Paine admitted that the 
Scranton Board had never paid any 
dues to the State or national associa- 
tions, and that only six individuals 


(out of a total of more than one hun-| 


dred) belong to the State and national | 
associations, the State association 
adopted a resolution supporting the | 


Scranton Board.” 


PENNSYLVANIA’S TURN NOW. 





Legislative Committee Appointed to 
Investigate Fire Insurance 
Affairs. 

Under authority conferred at the 


latest session of the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature, a committee of five has been 
named to investigate the operation of 
the fire insurance business in the Key- 


stone State. The committee is made 
up of Senator W. E. Crow, Assembly- 
men R. J. Baldwin and R. S. Frey, and 








_D. F. Henry and J. S. Alexander. 
Pennsylvania Notes. 
The insurance agency of Stone & Co., 


Philadelphia, has secured the represen- 
tation of the National Commercial Un- 
Gerwriters Agency of Washington, 
D. C., the Independence Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, and the Century Insur- 
ance Co. of Scotland. 





Fire caused a loss estimated at $25,- 
900 in the building of the G. A. Schna- 
bel Auto & Wagon Repair Cc., last 
week. A gasoline pump containing 
500 gallons had 2 narrow escape. 

J. Parsons Smith, Jr., manager of the 
Delaware Underwriters of Philadelphia, 
has leased the ground floor offices of 
the Insurance Exchange Building. 





Walter D. Williams, special agent 
for the Reliance of Philadelphia, is a 
member of the eprinklered risk com- 
mittee of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau. 





John M. Dom, who has been special 
agent for the Hamburg-Bremen in West- 
ern Pennsylvania for eight years, has 
had Eastern Ohio added to his terri- 
tory. 





The steam fire engine of the Camden 
department, stationed at headquarters, 
is being equipped with a tractor appli- 
ance. 














American 


Capital Stock - 
Liabilities - - 
Net Surplus - 

Total Assets 


P. L. HOADLEY, President 
C. E. SHELDON, Vice-President 





FIRE, TORNADO & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Chartered in 1846 


Special Reserve Fund - 


of Newark 


$1,000,000.00 
5,431,072.05 
300,000.00 
3.135,102.52 


- $9,866,174.57 


C. W. BAILEY, Secretary 
F. HOADLEY, Assistant Secretary 























The North River 


Insurance Co. of New York 
INCORPORATED 1822 


sented by this Office December 31, 


Total Assets of all Companies Repre- 


Crum & Forster 
NEW YORK 


GENERAL AGENTS 


$14,249,072.19 


1912 








General Agents 





REPRESENTING 


MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO. 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CoO. 

VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE Co. 


LOGUE BROTHERS & CO. 
307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


for Pennsylvania 
THE 





NOCHANGE IN SUBURBAN FIELD 


INTEREST CONTINUES KEEN. 
Position of North British and Mercan- 
tile and Commonwealth Regarding 


Head Suburban Agents. 


Despite the optimism of certain com- 
pany executives the troubles in the 
territory of the Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange territory are not yet 
settled, and the fraternity generally 
3; watching the situation with no little 
interest. 

The North British and Mercantile of 
New York, and its consort, the Com- 
monwealth, have thus far declined to 


take up the agencies of Davis Dorland 


and Co., and Kirkman and Yardley, 
declaring that no good reason has yet 
been presented for their doing so. 
Both appointments were made years 
ago, their correctness certified to by 
the executive committee of the Ex- 


change, and no compla‘nt against either 
companies or agents h. ever been 
lodged with the governing organization. 


is 


Meantime various interests in the 
Exchange are quietly casting about for 
a solution of the present difficulties. 
It has been suggested for examp! 
that the New York Fire Insurance fae 
change absorb the suburban organiza- 
tion and thus bring about numerous 
changes in the territory which it is 
felt would be of advantage to all con- 


cerned, 

Those familiar with the history of the 
suburban organization declare, however, 
that the plan of merging it with its 
larger neighbor is impracticable, the 
question having been thoroughly gone 
into before the Suburban Exchange 
created, 


was 


New Company for J. M. Byrne Co. 





Joseph M. Byrne Co., one of the lead- 
ing offices in Newark, has added the 
agency of the Columbia National, of 
Detroit to its present list. 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital . - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - . 4,985,658.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - . - 1,911,592.00 


[he real strength of ap insurance company is In 
the congeryatism of ts nape ment, ‘and the man 
agement of THE R is an absdlate as 
surance of the sec arity of {ta policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD - President 
JQSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - Asst. Sec’y 
JAMES W. HOWIE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1913 
Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
Assets 7,213,762.27 
Net Surplus 9°61; 3°314.88 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders 


3,613,814.88 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 
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RELATION OF REAL ESTATE TO FIRE INSURANCE 





Address Recently Delivered Before the Pittsburgh Real Estate Board by J. C. 
Boobyer, of the Allegheny County Board of Fire Underwriters. 





The former boss of Tammany Hall, 
Mr. Croker, when a young man, begin- 
ning to be a power in New York poli- 
tics, was invited to spend an evening 
in the home of Commodore Vanderbilt. 
Arrayed according to the dictates of 
lower New York fashion and accus- 
tomed to bar-room and political club 
society, Croker felt very ill at ease in 
the quiet elegance of the Vanderbilt 
hame, where he stood at the side of a 
grand piano while one guest played 
and another sang selections from a 
popular opera and all talked a language 
which was practically foreign to him. 
When his embarrassment reached the 
breaking point, he jerked his hands 
from his pockets and reached across 
the piano and addressed the party 
“Say do youse want to see me turn a 
handspring?” 


Well, gentlemen, because our busi- 
nesses are so closely related, perhaps 
a handspring would be more interest- 


ing, or at least more novel to you than 
anything that I might say about insur- 
ance matters. Unfortunately I cannot 
turn a handspring, but will endeavor 
to tell you a few of the relations exist- 
ing between your business and mine, 
and if my views do not meet with yours, 
please do not consider that I have 
stood upon my head to obtain them. 

I believe that of all businesses, real 
estate is first to feel the effects of busi- 
ness depression, and in times of pros- 


perity, the last to recover; therefore, 
anything that tends.to promote and 
preserve the industry and prosperity 
of our city, has a direct bearing upon 
your prosperity. It surprised me to 
learn that Pittsburgh stands third 


among American cities as the home of 


fire insurance companies, there being 
twelve local companies here having 
combined assets of about sixteen mil- 
lion dollars, eight million dollars of 
which is invested in mortgages on 


twenty-two hundred properties, practi- 
cally all of which are in Allegheny 
County. Eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars is invested in real estate according 
to the banking laws and each year 
there is deposited in the Pittsburgh 
banks eight million dollars. of fire pre- 
miums. Of this amount, over half 
reaches the policyholder in payment of 
losses, the balance is dispersed in com- 


missions, taxes, expenses, dividends 
and in fortunate years, some remains 
to be added to the surplus account. 
Naturally, the greater the prosperity 
of the whole country, the larger the 
amount of premiums received in this 
city. The smaller the fire waste, the 


more of that money that remains here 
and is available for investment and, 
as my figures show, mortgages on local 
properties are considered excellent in- 
vestments by insurance companies, 
and we all know that ready mortgage 
money is the best thing in the world 
to help move real estate. 
Favor Mortgage Investments. 

Another feature at this point, if it 
were not possible to insure buildings, 
mortgage value would be based upon 
land values, or if the mortgagee cared 
to assume a greater risk, he would 
stipulate a higher percentage of inter- 
est and thus himself insure his in- 
creased liability. But, the fact, that 
our credit system of which the mort- 
gage business is a part, is so built upon 
and supported by the functions of in- 
surance companies, is so well known 
to you that I will not take time to en- 
large upon it, but we have recently had 
a very practical experience in what 


conditions are when it is impossible to 


obtain insurance. 
In England there seems to be three 
set vocations for the boys of the upper 


classes. A bright boy studies law; 
those not so bright enter the army, 
and those who are not bright enough 
for the law, nor good looking enough 
for the army, study for the ministry. 


In our Western States, ministers are 
not needed in great number and many 


boys who are denied the study of law 
or some equally intellectual profession, 
are sent to the legislature. In Missouri, 
I think it was, after the passage of a 
clean linen law, one legislator remark- 
ed that “By Heck, after this, it would 
take two men to run a hotel.” In Mis- 
souri, a few years ago, a law was 
passed compelling the insurance com- 
panies to re-rate the entire State ac- 
cording to the provisions of that law. 
This was done by the companies at 
great expense and hardly completed 
until another law was passed which 
made it a misdemeanor to obey the 
first law. Any two companies who 
happened to have policies on a risk at 
the same rate, were guilty of conspiracy 
and extremely severe penalties were 
imposed therefore. This condition be- 
came so intolerable that the compa- 
nies, after giving timely notice, with- 
drew from the State. Business was de- 
moralized; credit was withdrawn from 
the merchants by the wholesalers; 
negotiations for mortgage money‘ were 
immediately called off; warehousemen 
and grain dealers were compelled to 
move their goods over the border into 
other States where they could get fire 
insurance. Building operations in one 
city, according to the city record, fell 
off in one month over 90 per cent, as 
compared with the same month of the 
preceding year. Public clamor became 
so great that the State officials, who 
had been extremely active in antago- 
nizing the companies, had to seek the 
companies and ask them to re-enter 
the State, which was done after the 
law had been declared unconstitutional. 


Inquiry by the State. 


Now, gentlemen, in Pennsylvania 
very few of our dull boys get to the 
State legislature and our legislators 
realize, and we insurance men realize, 
that we need some insurance legisla- 
tion in this State. But, instead of fol- 
lowing the Missouri plan and shooting 
at the supposed octopus and discover- 
ing that they have seared a willing 
beast of burden out of the State, Gov- 
ernor Tener is empowered by the legis- 
lature and will appoint a commission 
to inquire into the conduct of the busi- 
ness in this State that the species of 
the animal may be discovered before 
the shooting. This commission will re- 
port its findings at the next session of 
the legislature and future legislation 
will be based thereon. And, we feel 
sure, that, in this manner, such legis- 
lation will be fair to us and to the pub 
lic. In the meantime, we are legalized 
in our possession of making and main- 
taining rates. Judge Miller, in his de- 
cision of the case of Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania vs. certain insurance 
companies, recognized the true, eco- 
nomic principle that open competition 
among fire insurance companies was 
demoralizing to the company and re 
acted to the injury of the policyhold- 
ers; that this difference between mer- 
chandizing and insurance existed; that 
the purchaser of a commodity had no 
interest in the sellers solvency after 
delivery of the goods, but, the pur- 
chaser of fire insurance is wholly de 
pendent upon the seller’s solvency dur- 
ing the term of his policy. 

Because of the enormous fire waste, 
we are paying too much for insurance. 
I mean this in the general economic 
scheme of cost. We are not paying toe 
much according to the loss ratio; we 
are not paying too much according to 
the profit of the companies. A com- 
parison of this country’s enormous fire 
loss with that of European countries 
is well known to you. It is attributed 
to our carelessness, to our rush and to 
our methods of building. I would not 
criticise American methods of conduct- 
ing business. Since I have been house: 
keeping, I think we have broken 
enough dishes to have lasted our 
grandmothers a lifetime. I do not re- 


great it. Nevertheless. I have to pay 
for the dishes. Since my children 
have reached a lively age, I feel that 
the sensible thing to do is to buy 
heavier dishes. Our business infants 
are more active than the older and 
more staid Europeans, but the same 
principle prevails, if we do not want 
to pay for our rush, we’ve got to buy 
heavier dishes. In other words, if we 
do not build better, we will have to 
build more frequently, and a building 
and its contents destroyed by fire is 
an absolute loss and is irrecoverable. 

We underwriters have ideals, cer- 
tain high standards that we wish to 
see adopted. We realize that it is bet- 
ter to collect half a premium and re- 
tain some of it, that it is to collect 
two premiums and retain none. We 
like to seé all the fire protection that 
a building will stand and we are will- 
ing to pay for our share of it by grant- 
ing lower rates, but we do insist on 
having protection that we know is go- 
ing to protect. Empty fire buckets 
never scared a fire. Fire doors that 
are not built upon tested principles 
fail when they are most needed. We 
insist upon a high factor of safety. 
Most men consider a fire so remote a 
possibility that protection against it is 
of no importance. The safety factor 
is the oldest feature of the universe. 
Man is created with two eyes, mainly 
for fear he may lose one of them; he 
is created with power to run a hun- 
dred yards in twenty seconds or less, 
and, while years of experience has 
shown that few of us, except you real 
estate men, cover more than a third 
of that distance in that time, we con- 
tinue to be so built. Why should not 
the safety factor have an important 
place in fire protection. 

Not long ago, an agent came to my 
office with a proposition to divide a 
large lumber yard seriously, exposed 
with a high board fence running 
parallel to the exposures and then 
to rate the yard as two yards, one at 
the minimum rate and the other plus 
the exposure charge. I told him that 
he had overlooked one thing, that a 
fire raised among twenty foot board 
piles would be so healthy and grow so 
fast that it would reach his high board 
fence before it was old enough to know 
why the fence had been placed there. 
He was unwilling to give us any safety 
factor by making a proper cut-off and, 
at the same time, was unwilling to 
stand the alternative, the proper in- 
crease in rate, and if an insurance 
man fails to grasp this principle, we 
can readily see that the man who 
makes no study of insurance will not 
grasp it. 

Better Buildings Needed. 

Of course the item of cost has to be 
considered in all things; the trend 
to-day is in favor of better claims even 
at higher cost. The phrase “The sense 
of quality remains long after price is 
forgotten” is just as true in your busi- 
ness as it is in the hardware business, 
and every faulty building erected or 
sold reflects more discredit upon all of 
you than a faulty tool reflects upon the 
hardware dealer. You cannot put a 
trade mark on the houses you build or 
sell, but every fire in a faulty building 
influences the loss ratio and influences 
some underwriter against that class or 
type of building or occupancy and di- 
rectly delays the time when you will 
get insurance at the rates that you 
think are economically right. 

You are in a position to influence 
builders and contractors against the 
erection of poorly constructed build- 
ings; of pool flues and incorrectly in- 
stalled heating appliances, and against 
taking advantage of the lax building 
codes or the absence of building codes 
in our newer communities. You are 
the men who are building our cities 
and our boroughs; you are in a post- 
tion to see that lot plans are laid out 
in wide lots ,with wide streets and 
that restrictions as to class of build- 
ings be made, all of which will ulti- 
mately be reflected‘in your insurance 
rates. 
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UNCERTAINTY ON INCOME TAX 


CORPORATIONS STILL IN THE DARK 








Treasury Department Explains Features 
of “Collection at Source,” Promises 
Further Light. 





Despite the fact that the Treasury 
Department this week gave out to the 
newspapers a circular describing in 
4,000 words regulations regarding the 
collection of the income tax at the 
source of interest maturing on bonds, 
notes and other similar obligations of 
insurance companies and general Cor- 
porations, the companies are still in 
the dark regarding many phases of the 
new law. Dozens of letters have been 
received by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in which queries are 
made regarding the operation of the 
statute. 

Literature on the Subject. 

No law that has been put on the 
statute books of the United States has 
caused so much uncertainty as the in- 
come tax measure, particularly the 
clauses pertaining to the corporation 
feature. The more the law is studied 
the more kinks appear, and the more 
complicated it becomes. There are so 
many explanations that have been 
printed that there is already consider- 
able literature on the subject. One of 
the great law firms of the city has its 
entire staff at work picking flaws in 
the law. Some paragraphs of the pro- 
visions made public on Sunday last by 
the Treasury Department read as fol- 
lows: 

Rules Regulating Collections. 

“The term debtor used in the regula- 
tions is construed to cover all corpora- 
tions, joint stock companies or asso- 
ciations and insurance companies. 

“For the purpose of collecting this 
tax on all coupons and registered in- 
terest originating or payable in the 
United States, the source shall be the 
debtor or its paying agent in the 
United States, which shall deduct the 
tax when same is to be withheld, and 
no other bank, trust company, bank- 
ing firm or individual, taking coupons 
for collection or otherwise, shall with- 
hold the tax thereon; provided that 
all such coupons or orders for regis- 
tered interest are accompanied by cer- 
tificates of ownership signed by the 
owners of the bonds from which the 
coupons were detached. 

“If the owners of the bonds are in- 
dividuals who are citizens or residents 
of the United States the certificates 
shall accompany the coupons, or with 
respect to the interest on registered 
bonds shall be filed with payer of in- 
terest, and the certificates shall de 
scribe the bonds and show the amount 
of coupons attached, or the amount of 
interest due such owners on regis- 
tered bonds and the full name and ad- 
dress of the owners, and shall also 
state whether they claim or do not 
then claim exemption from taxation. 

“The certificate shall also show the 
amount, if any, of exemption claimed 
and the date of signature 

“Whenever interest coupons accom- 
panied by a certificate of an individual 
who is a citizen or resident of the 
United States are presented to a debt- 
or or its fiscal agent for payment, or 
whenever interest is payable to such 
individual on a bond registered as to 
both principal and interest, the debtor 
or its fiscal agents shall deduct and 
withhold the amount of the normal 
tax, except to the extent that exemp- 
tion is claimed in the certificate of 
ownership.” 





F. J. Bergold, for a number of years 
with the Chicago office of the Frank- 
fort General of Germany, has been ap- 
pointed secretary at Pittsburgh. 





Harry F. Allison an experienced field 
man has been appointed Western Penn- 
sylvania special agent for the Keystone 
Underwriters of Pittsburgh. 


CRITICISES LOCKED DOOR LAw. 


William Guerin, Chief of Bureau of 
Fire Prevention, Calis it Too 
Drastic. 








William Guerin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Fire Prevention, discussed the new 
fire law of New York before one hun- 
dred manufacturers and owners of 
commercial buildings a few days ago. 
He took issue with the New York State 
Department of Labor on the subject 
of locked doors in factories. Subdi- 
vision 3, Section 79-C, of the new law 
was the object of his attack. This pro- 
visions says that “no door leading into 
or out of any factory or any floor there- 
of shall be locked, bolted, or fastened 
during working hours.” Chief Guerin 
contended that this was at once unnec- 
essary and unfair to the manufacturer, 
his theory being that the police power 
of the State could compel the manu- 
facturers to give free exit to employes, 
but could not compel them to give free 
ingress to outsiders. 

Any door equipped with a tumbler 
lock, so arranged as to permit easy 
exit, but impossible ingress, should, in 
his opinion, be sufficient to satisfy the 
Labor Department on the point in ques- 
tion. He told how he had heard of 
manufacturers being afraid to close 
their doors at all beeause of this pro 
vision, and how some of them had had 
merchandise stolen by sneak thieves 
because of it. Despite the ambiguity 
of the provision, he said that a proper 
interpretation of it would give ample 
safety to employes and the necessary 
protection to the manufacturers. 

In discussing the cost of fire waste 
and prevention in this country in a sin- 
gle year, Chief Guerin surprised his 
hearers by saying that it amounted to 
$500,000,000. This amount, he said, 
took the form of a tax on the people of 
the country through fire insurance. He 
contended that any political party that 
placed so enormous an annual tax on 
the American people would lose its 
power forever, but that in the form of 
fire waste the tax went on apparently 
unnoticed, He pointed out the inability 
of the laws of the State to cope with 
the fire hazard in the home, declaring 
that loss of property and life could. be 
diminished in this instance only by edu- 
cation in matters of fire prevention. In 
buildings affected with public interest, 
such as hotels, theatres, and factories, 
he said the responsibility lay with the 
State, and that the State had full power 
to make and enforce legislation neces- 
sary to minimize its fire problem. 





Collectors to Get Blanks in December. 





The following information about the 
income tax was mailed to insurance 
companies, who asked for data, a few 
weeks ago: 

“We are advised by the Treasury 
Department that the general rules and 
regulations governing the administra- 
tion of this act will be in the hands of 
the collectors for distribution among 
the taxpayers and other parties inter- 
ested on or about December ist next. 
Special rules pertaining to that feature 
of the tax at its source are now in 
course of preparation, and will be avail- 
able for distribution within the next 
few days. 

“The forms upon which the returns 
are to be made by corporations and 
personal taxpayers will be placed in 
the hands of the collectors about the 
middle of December. Application for 
any of these documents should be ad- 
dressed, after the dates of their issue, 
to the collector of your “district.” 





Change in Montreal Agency. 





Announcement is made that the 
Montreal, Can., agency firm of Evans 
and Johnson will dissolve partnership 
on January 1 next, Mr. Evans retain- 
ing the representation of the Home, 
and Mr. Johnson that of the Aetna and 
the British America. 





Hart Darlington, New York State 
agent of the Phoenix, of London, will 
make his headquarters in Syracuse. 





Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1913 
CE Pi ahicw cs cocce vende beer tasces cidoescchens $1,000,000.00 
in. bo Ses eaale éwadew. esses bya aed a 2,781.578 19 
iL ceier eb nldaacks: Gbbsbbees caddie 331,961 11 
Ns Gane Uc ie hiatine Sin y @ 0db oo 4 emma ole . 2.723,239.49 


pi | RR Ses ee re $6,836,778.79 
During a successful record of 57 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$12,500,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President CHARLES COLYER, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary , JOHN KAY, Treasurer 








THE ee FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED BY THE 
ATE OF NEW JERSEY (Chartered 1811) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1913 


SE nic ctsneas so Cieeds-a dawkeswheoee os - $1,918,742.71 
dae ccnude daar htakdiedhos aviens 500,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.......... $1,228,824.81 





Responsible Agents wanted in Cities and Towns where 
Company is not now represented 
EDGAR J. HAYNES, Pres. THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, Secy. 











SOUTHERN STATES 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
D. E. MANASCO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SUMTER COGSWELL 
President Vice-Pres. and Manager 
JAMES W. DURBROW, General Agent 
For NEW JERSEY & PENNSYLVANIA 
68 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa: 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 











Calumet Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 








Insurance Company, Ltd. 


THE YORKSHIRE *°" or vom enaans 


Established 1824 
The “YORKSHIRE?” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies 
tofore represented in the United States 
FRANK & DuBOIS, U. 8. Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
oO. E. LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 8. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Kelly, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, Dargan & Hopkius, Managers, Atlanta, Ga. 
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WOOD BROTHERS | 


(GEORGE E. WOOD) 
Insurance 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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TRUST FUNDS OF LIPTLE USE 


PRACTICE OF LONDON LLOYDS. 


Radical Difference Between Operation 
of Stock Companies and Indi- 
vidual Underwriters. 


“As the security furnished under the 
first heading is so unsatisfactory,” 
says the “Policyholder,” “we now turn 
t> the conditions of the deed under 
which all premiums are piaced, with- 
out any apportionment, in a trust 
fund. In America, where the Britisb 
insurance offices do such a large busi- 
ress, the insurance companies are 
compelled to deposit with the author. 
ities the proportion of the premiums 
recessary to meet the unexpired lia- 
bility, and, further, to maintain a 
proper reserve for unpaid claims, ete. 
If these trust funds are depleted by 
any sudden call upon the company’s 
resources, the authorities require that 
the impairment shall at once be made 
up, or an alternative, that the 
company cease trading in the States. 
After the San Francisco disaster, for 
example, the offices ‘not only had. to 
claims, but they had furnish 
additional security well. Invest- 
nents had to be sold in this country, 
and some shareholders had to face a 
call upon their shares to meet these 
demands. Thus it will be seen that 
the trust fund is a real safeguard for 
the American policyholders. 

“When we saw that under Schedule 
the Assurance Company’s - Act 
underwriters, wishing to avoid 
of an annual return to 
of Trade, must pay all 
apportionment in- 
that the 


as 


to 


pay 


as 


5 of 
Lloyds 
the publicity 
the Board 
‘nremiums 
to a trust 
fund would 
responsible 
conditions 


without 
fund,’ we assumed 
be under the control of 
trustees and subject to 


similar to those adopted in 




















America. An examination of the 
trust deed shows. however, that after 
the premiums and other moneys have 
been paid into the fund they are to be 
used for. the payment of any losses, 
claims, returns of premiums, reinsur- 
ance premiums and (or) for the pay- 
ment of any expenses whatsoever, in- 
Iuding any salary, commission or 
other remuneration in connection with 
the conduct or winding up of the 
business, and (or) in the payment of 
profits of the business This means 
that these -called trust funds may 
be used in precisely the same way 
that an insurance office uses its pre- 
mium revenue. The money is not set 
¢ in America, for the settlement 
of claims, there no stipulation as 
to its intenance or replenishment, 
but it is u for the payment of any 
expenses whatscever. There is no 
) securit than there would be 
instead o trust fund’ the words 
<ing account’ had been used. 
No Responsible Control. 
“This important point being estab- 
lished, we now come to the question 
the control of the money, and who 
is to see that it is used properly. It 
is known that the members 
of usually operate in groups, 
and embers of groups take no 
ict in the business. some have 
ne connection with the city 
merely take profits when 
they can, or pay claims when thev 
ise if they are able to do so Tt 
ill he noticed that the wordine of 
the trust deed confirms this. for it 
carefully points out that. while all 
rties thereto are underwriting mem- 
bers of Lloyds, they ‘underwrite there 
association. but not in partnership. 
vith each other.” which means that 
each underwriter is responsible for 
the sum placed against his own name, 
and nothing more. It does not matter 
to him whether the other members of 
the group are millionaires or men of 
‘raw. 


“The underwriting for the group of 
members is ‘conducted and managed by 
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and this agent has considerably more 
power under the deed. Hach underwriter 
agrees that the premiums and moneys 
received shall be held on trust by not 


less than two trustees, one of whom 
shall be the agent. These trustees 


may themselves use the money for any 
cf the specified purposes, or may at 
tbeir absolute discretion, pay the same 
to the agent for the purpose of being 
sv applied, without any iiability on the 
part of the trustee (other than the 
agent) to see to any such application, 
or for any misapplication thereof. It 
is specially set out that the trustees 
may accept as sufficient the statement 
of the agent as to what sums are 
from time to time required to be paid 
out of the trust fund without requir- 
ing the accuracy of such statements 
to be verified, ard they incur no. li- 


ability for any isaccuracy so long as 
they act on the information of the 
agent. Apparently trustees may in- 
vest any part of the fund from time 
to time, but the investment must 
stand in the names of not less than 
two, one of whom shall be the agent. 


There are no conditions as to the class 
of investments to be selected, provid- 
ed the agent agrees with the under- 
writer, but at the request of the agent 
the investment nmiust be realized. All 
interest and dividends must be paid to 
the agent to be applied by him as may 
be arranged between him and the un- 
derwriter. But the trustees shall not 
be required to see to the application 
thereof. 
Use of Fund Cannot be Questioned. 
“To the policyholder, however, the 
eighth clause the agreement is the 
most important. It reads as follows: 
“‘Nothing herein or in the trusts 
herein declared shall confer on any 
policyholder or other person whatever 
having or alleging any claim or demand 
against any of the names (i. e., under- 
writers), whether in respect of the 
matters mentioned 1 hereof 


of 


in Clause 
or otherwise, any right, title or equity 
whatsoever to participate in the Trust 
Fund, or to have any payment made 
to him thereout or any account ren- 
dered to him thereof. or to inquire into 
or cali in question the administration 
of the trusts.’ 

“Under the Trust Deed and the guar- 
antee therefor policyholders have no 
standing or right of action, and again 
it comes to this, that the Committee of 


Lloyds may say they hold £3,000,000 
of securities, but it is useless to the 
policyholder if the particular under- 


writer against whom he has a claim is 

a bankrupt or is unable to pay. 
“Insurance is not a business which 

should be carried on by an individual. 


If Lloyds underwriters formed them- 
selves into a company in which the 
whole of the assets were available as 
security for every policyholder, the 


company doubtless would be an excel- 
lent one, but as matters stand to-day 
the position is very unsatisfactory, and 
people taking a Lloyds policy are ‘buy- 
ing a pig in a poke,’ for they have no 
means of ascertaining the financial po- 
sition of the men to whom they are 
giving credit. There is this outstand- 
ing and to our mind significant fact, 
however, Llovds underwriters 
every class of business where publicitv 
is obligatory, and they never avail 
themselves of the straight forward and 
honest method set out in the Act of 
Parliament of depositing the compara- 
tively small sum of £2,000 with the 
Board of Trade, and of filing an annual 
statement. The advantages and confi- 
dence which publicity begets are so 
great that we cannot believe the or- 
ganized conspiracy of silence, to which 
have drawn attention, is entered 
into for nothing.” 


we 





The Pennsylvania Surety Co., of Har- 
risburg, Pa., is one of the first compa- 
nies to file its report for the quarter 
ending September 30. It shows a gain 
of 5 per cent. in gross receipts for the 
quarter. During that period the Com- 
pany sustained no losses, 


avoid | 








one of the number called “the agent,’”’ APPROVAL OF MERGER PROBABLE. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


to run another with impartiality. The 
dominating company he alleged secured 
the cream of the agents and business. 
So far as the necessity for liquidating 
the Connecticut Fire was concerned, he 
said the only reason was that the com- 
pany “had not found a president.” 


Reply of President Milligan. 


President Milligan of the Phoenix 
said: “When these negotiations were 
taken up we went into them thoroughly. 
We saw that this amalgamation would 
be a good thing for both companies. A 
careful, conscientious study of the 
situation was begun early in June. It 
finally culminated in the agreement for 
exchange of stock: Connecticut share- 
holders getting $75 in addition. From 
any standpoint of fairness the arrange- 
ment can be justified.” 


Mr. Milligan gave figures to show 
the equity of the deal, and then took 
up the charge that where one insur- 
ance company owned another the 
parent company took advantage of the 
situation. He quoted the case of half 
a dozen large companies, which own 


subsidiaries, and which ran them 
successfully. In fact, he did not re- 
call a single instance in his thirty 
years of underwriting experience 


where the minority interest has suf- 
fered in insurance corporations of the 
character of the Phoenix. Rather they 
have been aided by such ownership. 


John M. Holcombe, of the Connecti 
cut directorate, said that there was 
every intention in the merger plan of 
protecting the small as well as the 
large stockholder, that most of the di- 
rectors of the Connecticut had been the 
advisers of the stockholders for years, 
and had only their interest at heart; 
that there ws no deception of any 
kind. 

Talks of Expense Ratio of Future. 





He declared that the best under- 
writers consulted believed that the ex-| 
pense ratio would play a most im-| 
portant part in the success or failure | 
of the fire companies of the future; | 
that magnitude was highly desirable in |! 
achieving economy. The Connecticut 
directors decided to consider amalga- 
mation with some company doing busi 
ness in the same field and this was 
done. 

Attorneys for the Connecticut and 
Phoenix did not think that the statute 
under which the petition of the minor- 
ity stockholders was filed was applic- 
able to the case, as it refers to ’’de- 
linquent insurance corporations.” This 
is Chapter 31, of the Connecticut In- 
surance Law of 1911. 

Commissioner Mansfield said he would 
refer the statute to the attorney gen- 
eral and get a ruling. 


Additional Committees Named. 

In addition to the committee mem- 
bers already named for the American 
Association of Accident Underwriters, 
President C. H. Boyer announces the 
following: 

COMMERCIAL:—H. D. _ Huffaker, 
president and general manager Inter- 
state Life and Accident (chairman); 
G. L. Behrens, manager casualty de- 
partment, Columbus Mutual Life; W.: 
C. Potter, secretary Preferred Accident; 
C. M. Harnies, manager accident de-. 
partment Standard Life; T. S, Smith, 
manager Accident and Health Depart- 
ment London Guarantee and Accident. 

MONTHLY PAYMENT:—T. W. Ben- 
jamin, superintendent Industrial De- 
partment Prudential Casualty; H. H. 
Shomo, secretary and treasurer Amer- 
ican Casualty; G. H. Summers, secre- 
tary National Relief; C. S. Hoag, as- 
sistant secretary Federal Casualty; 
R. L. Romine, manager accident de- 
partment Kansas City Casualty Co. 





The Cleveland Board of Surety Un- 
derwriters will dine on Saturday eve- 
ning, November 22 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler. Charles R. Laurenson, of the Na- 
tional Surety, is chairman. 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance 60. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid - : $85, 000, 000 
Losses Paid in U. 8S. - $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 








The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs for 
Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
30 Vesey Street, New York 


AGENCIES 
178 Devonshire Street, 
626 Monadnock Building, 
1309 Traction Building, 
801 Wabash Building. 
709 Dwight Building, 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco. Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
f Utica, N. Y. 
The Northern Electric & Mig. Co., Ltd., 
it 1, C . 
General Fire p  omeene Co.,Ltd. es 
ohannesburg, South Af 
Colonial Trading Co., anode : — 
Canal Zone, P: 
F. P .Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja. Eyes 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


Boston, Mass. 

Chicago, Lil. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











CAPITAL 


HUDSON UNDERWRITERS 


AGENCY OF THE 


LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


$400,000 





84 WILLIAM STREET 





NEW YORK 











INCORPORATED 1720 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


LONDON, 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 
United States Manager 
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~ CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS _ 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


SUBMITTED NEW EW YORK VOTERS. 





Change Proposed Will Permit Enact- 
ment of New Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. 


Citizens of New York will on the 4th 
proximo, vote upon a proposed amend- 
ment to the State constitution which. 
if adopted, will permit the pasage of 
a new workmen’s compensation law in 
place of that enacted in 1910, and soon 
hereafter declared unconstitutional by 
the State Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division in the famous case of “Ivis 
versus the South Buffalo Railway Co.” 

The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which has been passed.by two 
successive sessions of the State Legis- 
lature and is now before the 
or ratification reads: 

“Nothing contained in this constitu- 
ion shall be construed to limit the 
ower of the legislature to enact laws 
for the protection of the lives, health, 
rr safety of employes; or for the pay- 
ment, either by employers, or by em- 
joyers and employes or otherwise, 
ither directly or through a State or 
)ther system of insurance or otherwise, 
‘f compensation for injuries to em- 
jloyes or for death of employes fesult- 
ing from such injuries without regard 
to fault as a cause thereof, except 
where the injury is occasioned by the 
willful intention of the injured employe 


people 


to bring about the injury or death of 
himself or of another, or where the 
njury results solely from the intoxi- 


ation of the injured employe while on 


luty; or for the adjustment, determin- 
ition and settlement, with or without 
trial by jury, of issues which may 


rise under such legislation; or to pro- 
vide that the right ‘of such compensa- 
n, and the remedy therefor shall be 


xclusive of all other rights and 
remedies for injuries to employes or 


for death resulting from such injuries; 

r to provide that the amount of such 
ompensation for death shall not ex- 
ceed a fixed or determinable sum; pro- 
ided that all moneys paid by an em- 
loyer to his employes or their legal 
epresentatives, by reason of the en- 
ctment of any of the laws herein 
iuthorized, shall be held to be a proper 
harge in the cost of operating the 
business of the employer.” 

Will Likely be Approved. 

The adoption of the measure is re- 
garded as highly probable, labor inter- 
ests being especially active in its advo- 
cacy. The State Council of the Na- 
tional Civie Federation is also endors- 
ng the movement and has circularized 
jusiness interests in its behalf. 

Assuming that the amendment will 

» approved, it may be taken for grant- 
ed that one or more compensation 

easures will be offered at the next 
ession of the Legislature. Whether 

iat most favored will be along the 
nes of the Foley-Walker bill, or the 
Murtagh-Jackson measure of the past 
ession, remains to be seen, and will 
doubtless be influenced largely by the 
irty allegiance of the newly elected 

\w-makers. 

Elective Plan Popular. 

Twenty-two States have now 
vorkmen’s compensation 

ijority having followed the New 
Jersey statute which was drawn up 
vith a view to avoiding the criticism 

the Wainwright law of New York. 
Have Compulsory Acts. 

Five States, i. e.. Washington, Ohio, 
Oregon, West Virginia and Nevada, 
have compensation laws that in effect 
compel membership in the State admin- 

tered funds. 


elective 
laws, the 


SOUTHERN CASUALTY MEN MEET. 


Interesting Convention | in New Orleans 
This Week Discusses Taxation 
and Agency Problems. 


The Southern Casualty and Surety 
Conference met at New Orleans on Oc- 
tober 28 and 29 of this week at the 
Hotel Grunewald. The address of wel- 
come was delivered by R. N. Sims, vice- 
president of the ‘New Orleans Casualty 
Co. C. P. Orr, president of the South- 
ern Mutual Aid Association, responded. 
After reports of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials, the president of the confer- 
ence, H. D. Huffaker, of the Interstate 
Life and Accident Co., delivered an 
address. Homer Eads, president of the 
Southwestern Casualty Co., told what 
the conference could do to best con- 
serve the interest of its members. 
There followed a discussion of agency 
problems during which the cut in com- 
missions ordered by two State Insur- 
ance Commissioners was threshed out. 

Frank WN. Julian, general manager of 
the Alabama Fidelity & Casualty Co., 
told of taxation handicaps to new com- 


panies. Mr. Julian also read a report 
of the law committee. R. R. Koch, 
president of the Detroit Conference, 


made a plea for co-operation. The re- 
lationship of the physician to both 
claimant and the company was discuss- 
ed by Dr. Joseph W. Johnson, medical 
director of the Interstate Life and Acci- 
dent Co. C. J. Goodman, secretary of 
the United Casualty and Surety Co., 
read a paper on co-operation. 

On Wednesday there was a general 
discussion on the question of “Inad- 
equacy of the Monthly Premium.” 





CORRECTS AN ERROR. 
Prudential Casualty Has no Idea of 
Discontinuing Liability 

Insurance. 


Manager Thomas Bloomfield, of The 
Prudential Casualty Co., of Indianapolis, 
makes the following statement: 

“The report which recently appeared 
in one of the insurance journals, that 
The Prudential Casualty Co. had ceased 
to write employers’ liability insurance, 
is untrue. This company did discon- 
tinue the writing of this particular line 
of insurance in New York city early in 
the year, on account of the very unset- 
tled conditions in rates in that section 
at that time, but renewed the writing 
of the line on October 1, after Super- 
intendent Emmet had issued his order 
that the underwriting of all companies 
must be free from competitive influ- 
ences. 

“The Prudential’s rates in New York 
are somewhat in excess, generally 
speaking, of the rates filed by the 
conference companies, but the Pruden- 
tial’s rates are subject to a merit rat- 
ing system. The Prudential has never 


been a very active factor in the em- 
ployers’ liability field, because it has 
eadfastly refused to be drawn into 


open competition in the matter of rates 


for business. It has less than six em- 
ployers’ liability risks in the State of 
Indiana, where it has never felt war- 


the rates which have 
last two or three 


ranted in meeting 
prevailed during the 1 
years.” 


New Bills Interest Sieteintiiy Men. 

Workingmen’s compensations defin- 
ing the common carriers’ responsibil- 
ity, rates for death, raising of funds, 
rates for disability are provided for in 
new Congressional bills introduced by 
Congressmen Davis, Stephens, Sabath, 
McGillicuddy and Gardner of Massa- 
chusetts. A bill by Senator Sutherland 
of Utah would give eight years’ pen- 
sions to widows and children of rail- 
road workingmen killed. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 


BURGLARY, THEFT 





Par Excellence 


Are the Accident and Health Contracts 
OF 


AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND LARCENY INSURANCE 
$300,000.00 Deposited with Insurance Departments for the Benefit of all Policy Holders 








PROMPT AND VIGEROUS REPLY 


$200, 000 





SUES FOR DAMAGES. 
American Assurance Company Holds as 


Libelous Charges Made by Phila- 


delphia Newspaper. 

Suit to recover $200,000 damages ‘is 
the prompt response made by the man- 
agement of the American Assurance 
Company of Philadelphia, to the seri- 
ous charges alleged against the corpor- 
ation by the publishers of the North 


American, a daily paper of the Quaker 


City. 
The articles 


referred to seek to cre- 


ate the impression that the American 
Assurance “has not earned its divi- 
dends: that in purchasing the business 
of other companies it has acted fraudu 
lently and that the several increases 
in the capital stock have been for th 
purpose of covering up losses.” 

President Koch of the Company con 
siders the charges seriatum answering 
them as follows: 

“First—The operations of the Com 
pany have shown a continued profit 
and every dividend which the Company 
has paid has been earned from its 
operations. Money which has been spent 
for the purchase of large quantities ol 
business has always been considered by 
this Company an investment, and the 


whether from other 
individual 
which produces 


business purchased, 
companies or from 
has resulted in a debit 


agents, 


a premium income of over one-half a 
million dollars per year. The premium 
income is the greatest asset an insur- 
ance company can have and it is in 
the acquisition of such an asset that 
we have spent money, and we ha 

the business on our books to show for it 


“Second—The object I ever n 
ure busi 
cure 
where a quan- 





ance company is to 
The usual 
individual solici 


method is to 
tors, but 


tity of business can be purchased from 
avother company, it can generally be 
secured at less cost than by ‘individual 
writings. In addition to the business 
the purchasing company usually 
quires an organized iwency force, 
which, next to premium income, is the 
greatest asset of an insurance com- 
pany. We have purchased the business 
6t a number of companies and associa- 
tions, and in no instance has the pur- 
chase been disastrous, but on the con- 
trary it has been profitable both from 
the premium income point of view and 
from the number of agents secured 


Policyholders Taken Care of. 


“We have been criticised for acquir- 
ing the business of other concerns on 
the ground that it has been the bus!l- 
ness of defunct companies, that in do- 
ing this we have protected the promo- 
ters of those associations. This is ab- 
solutely false for the reason that if 
the promoters have committed a crime 


they can still be prosecuted, but the 
burden of doing so is certainly not 
upon this Company. Naturally it 
would be impossible in many cases to 
purchase the business of a company 
that was itself successful, and in tak- 











ing over the business of a company 

which has not been able to succeed we 

have not only made a good business in- 
estment for ou rselve s, but we have 
ken care of policyholders who ould 

ctherwise have lost the protection 
hich they pay for. 

There is no essential connection be 
tween the failure of a company and 
the quality of its business: in other 
words, concerns which have failed 
have failed not because they had un 
profitable business on their books but 

cause they have failed in the man 
agement of their affairs and have yt 
had the necessary pital to. back them 

“Third—As to our increases capi- 
tal, It has been the yur SE f his 
Compan » ultin ] ncreas its 
Capital to $500,0 N ira this 
nu b a ( I 1. she yp I ’ = is 
vu hav 10 fis 1 nt nd lo not 
mploy r brokers. 
! ver c S 1 sold 
D an sted 
the Ci ] st than 
f sale em 
lo 1 the fo T firs Oo 
$100.00 ’ " » « le ) 
ter of ther Sta tes. The increase of $ ' 

es eae to bl l ) e 

Crdina Life Insu al Cc I 
cial Health and Accident b rhe 
increases sin tl la I but 
step toward our Itim: zoal—or 
! million dollars pital A 
vas sold at a premium becaus ‘ ir 
va the vit 


AGENTS GOING TO LEGISLATURE 
Wilkes-Barre Casualty and Surety Un 
derwriters Association Formed to 
Retaliate for Cut. 

















ot } a ire 
2 l to try and have law ussed 
limiting. salaries paid to office ‘ 
Surance companies This i the threat 
they are making if the limitatior e 
commissions must sta 
The agents behind th mo\ 
are members of the Wilkes rre Cas 
lalty and Surety Underwriter Asso 
ciation, which was formed this mor 
t I lv F The V"\ 
l ym is now ‘ 
ing with attor s and ot 
Joseph M vrne C¢ N < 
as ) £1 the x ISlVEé x 
(ou N J ge! i 
Fidelity & Casualty Company 
its lines The agency wi ilso 
sent the Company, though not sol 
in Hudson County Che leli 
Casualty ha had a distr gency 
Newark for its perso! cide ‘ 
health branch, with Harry Baird 
chargé M I d w zo 
he By office o e £ ide- 
roel ooary agency € ‘ oO the 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Messrs. Conklin i Kress re 
spective ly I of the li y 
and the accident departments 
of the ency, which is one of 
the most progressive in New Jersey 
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NEED FOR EXPENSE REDUCTION 


VIEWS OF SUPT. W. T. EMMET. 








New York Official Emphasizes Necessity 
for Limiting Cost of Getting 
Liability Business. 





Admitting frankly that “there is no 
specific law on the statute books re 
quiring companies to keep their ac. 
quisition expenses down to 20 per cent. 
ct their premiums. Superintendent W. 
T. Emmet of the New York Insurance 
Department, in an address delivered 
before the Insurance Society of New 
York on Tuesday night emphasized his 
previously given reasons as to’ why he 
considered such a course a safe and 
sane one. 

Superintendent Emmet’s remarks 
upon the subject were in part as here 
given: 

“The problems which from an insur- 
auce department standpoint casualty 
insurance presents, are due entirely 
to the fact that the field is a compara- 
tively new and uncharted one. The 
business is very far from having be- 
come an exact science like life insur- 
ance. No such combined ‘experience’ 
stretching back over years has been 
gathered in the casualty field as is 
possessed by the practical men in the 
ancient field of fire insurance. In the 
collection of valuable casualty experi- 
ence, however, progress is constantly 
being made; although as an offset 
against this, one notes the fact that 
the passage of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in many States of the Union 
is creating such new conditions, in one 
important branch of casualty insur- 
ance at least, that much of the earlier 
experience, gathered under conditions 
which have ceased to exist, is now 
proving of very little value. But, from 
the standpoint of the future depend- 
ability of what we now call employers’ 
liability insurance, it should be said 
that the general adoption of the prin- 
ciple of workmen’s compensation will 
probably do more to standardize the 
business, and make it absolutely safe, 
than anything that has yet happened. 


Attitude of Companies’ Opponents. 


“In my last annual report to the 
Legislature I called attention to the 
fact’ that, if insurance by stock casu- 
alty companies was to be- availed of 
generally in the compensation plans of 
the different States, it was essential 
that the companies engaged in this 
business should, in certain particulars, 
set their houses in order without fur- 
ther delay. Quite recently, I have been 
trying to help the companies do this 
by issuing what some regard as a 


rather dictatorial order, to the effect 
that the acquisition expenses of lia- 
bility companies doing business in the 


State of New York shall be kept down 
to 20 per cent. of the premiums col- 
lected. The necessity for some such 
rigid rule as this was indelibly im- 
pressed upon my mind by the experi- 
ence we had last winter in Albany in 
trying to secure the passage of a sen- 
sible satisfactory workmen’s compen- 
sation law. The bitter criticisms of 
the liability companies made by the 
opponents of our measure largely cen- 
tered about this question of the exor- 
bitant sums the companies were pay- 
ing for the getting of new business. 
While the demand for out-and-out State 
insurance which was predicated upon 
this condition of affairs seemed to me 
to be both unnecessary and foolish, 
there was, notwithstanding, a certain 
amount of truth in the charges that 
were made against the companies, of 
wastefulness in this particular, and it 
is my belief that unless a pretty radi- 
cal change for the better occurs, the 
demand for State insurance in connec- 
tion with any workmen’s compensa- 
tion law that is passed will become so 
strong that stock company insurance 
in this branch of the business will be 


swept out of existence as the result of 
it. And this I think would be a calam- 
ity, looking ‘at the matter entirely from 
the standpoint of the public good. 
“Let me admit at once that there is 
no specific law on the statute books re 
quiring companies to keep their ac 
quisition expenses down to 20 per cent. 
of their premiums. Let me admit, also, 
that this matter of acquisition ex- 
penses is not the only matter con- 
nected with their business that casu- 
alty insurance men should give con- 
sideration to. I sympathize to a very 
considerable extent with the outraged 
feelings of some of the agents and 
brokers over. this compulsory reduc- 
tion of the acquisition expenses of com- 
panies, but a start has to be made 
somewhere, and these gentlemen can 
rest assured that before the house 
cleaning in this branch of the insur- 
ance business has been completed the 
companies will probably effect econo- 
mies in other directions as well as in 
this one. I think it highly likely that, 
as matters now stand, unless the com- 
panies voluntarily reduce the total 
cost of the transaction of their busi- 
uess—not merely the cost of acquisi- 
tion—legislation will be proposed 
which will compel this to be done. I 
think, too, that if liability insurance 
is to continue to remain in private 
hands there must be an abandonment 
by all reputable companies of the nig 
gardly and _ controversial attitude 
which some companies have adopted 
in their negotiations with the injured 
employes of those whom they insure. 
The practice which exists in the fire 
insurance world in this particular is a 
pretty good model to follow. And 
there are other things which will have 
to be done—such things, for instance, 
as the maintenance of stronger re- 
serves than the law now requires. Re- 
forms along these lines are absolutely 
essential, I think, for the preserva- 


‘tion of the business of casualty insur- 


ance and the protection of policyhold- 
ers. They are suggested in no carping 
spirit, but with an honest and sincere 
desire to promote the welfare of the 
business to the fullest possible extent. 
And I am proud to say that the views 
vhich 1 have expressed along these 
lines have met with practically unani- 
mous approval from the men in the 
business who are best qualified to 
know its present needs. 


Believes in Wide Lattitude. 


“Now let me say a word regarding 
the spirit in which I think that mat- 
ters of this kind ought to be approach- 
ed by those, like myself, who are 
eharged with responsibilities in the 
field of insurance supervision. As I 
have frequently said, I am no advocate 
of strict insurance supervision as 
such. There should be just as little 
of it as we can possibly get along 
with. Insurance supervision, as I look 
at it, is not primarily intended for the 
strong, well-esfablished companies at 
all. Its primary purpose is to shut 
out the frauds and cheats and fly-by- 
nights from trying to sell worthless 
insurance to credulous people. But, 
of course, it is impracticable to draw 
any line of distinction between com- 
panies which might safely be allowed 
to paddle their own canoes, and com- 
panies which have to be watched 
closely. Any rules that are laid down 
must apply to all alike. For that rea- 
son, the strong companies should will- 
ingly undergo what sometimes may 
seem to them to be unnecessary exac- 
tions on the part of government. I 
am inclined to think that even the 
best managed companies find that the 
co-operation they get from the strong- 
er State insurance departments in 
their efforts to solve the outstanding 
insurance problems which still await 
a settlement, is of material assistance 
to them. * * *® 

My hope, in other words, has been 
to clear up the situation in the casu- 
alty world by prompt departmental ac- 
tion, rather than to let matters drift 
until this great branch of insurance is 
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shaken to its foundations by another 
Hughes investigation and by all the 
sad results which follow more or less 
inevitably in the train of such an 
event. There is nothing in all this 
which should occasion the least alarm 
to anyone. Casualty insurance, and 
more particularly employers’ liability 
insurance, is simply passing through 
the same formative, creative, pioneer 
period that life insurance and fire in- 
surance had to pass through. With all 
the new forms of insurance protection 
that are being devised daily, covering 
new hazards against which the public 
wishes to be protected, it would have 
been too much for the companies trans- 
acting this business to have expected 
that they would find any broad high- 
way stretching out in front of them 
which they could travel free from dif- 
ficulties. Pioneers can’t expect im- 
munity from the uncertainties which 
fzll to the lot of all explorers of new 
territory. The main thing is that the 
men in control—the leaders of the ad- 
vance guard who are clearing the way 
for future generations to follow—shall 
be men of courage and character and 
wisdom. It can truthfully be said of 
the casualty leaders to-day that they 
the men of that kind. They are per- 
forming a most difficult piece of work 
and it is a privilege to be associated 
with them, in it, even briefly. 

That, in fact, is how I feel about all 
the innumerable opportunities for use- 
ful public activity which have opened 
to me during my term of service as in- 
surance superintendent of New York. 
The experience has been one of absorb- 
ing interest—an experience which | 
shall always value very highly, and 
which I shall never by any possible 
chance forget. 


M. Peters, secretary of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of Boston, sent the 
following letter generally to managing 
casualty underwriters. 

“The members of this Association beg 
to submit to you the following ques- 
ttons: 

“1.—Did you, prior to June 20, 1913, 
confer or communicate with Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Emmet of New 
York relative to a limitation on com- 
missions to brokers or general agents 
or to a limitation of general acquisition 
expenses? 

“2.—I€ you made any recommenda- 
tion relative to these matters, what 
was the nature thereof? 

“3.—Did you at any time suggest to 
Superintendent Emfnet that 20 per cent. 
of premiums cover the total cost of 
acquisition expenses as enumerated in 
his letter of Sept. 12, 19137 

“4.—Did you vote on or about Sept. 
25, 1913, for or against the reconsidera- 
tion of the limitation of commissions 
and acqujsition expenses, as established 
by the rules of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau, adopted Sep- 
tember 12, 1913? 

“5.—Why did you vote to place the 
compensation to brokers on liability in- 
surance at a figure less than that sug- 
gested by Supt. Emmet, and are you of 
the opinion that the prevailing rate of 
commissions is a just compensation to 
the broker? 


“Trusting that the above questions 
will receive your earnest consideration, 
and that this Association will be 
favored with a prompt reply, which we 
assure you will be fairly reported to 
the insurance brokers of Massachusetts, 
we remain.” 


The meeting was in protest against 
the reduction in commissions on the 
part of the casualty companies. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
Boston. The brokers showed a very 
much ruffled spirit, and there was 
sharp criticism of Superintendent Em- 
met, and of the companies. Joseph H. 
Carney declared that the companies 
were back of the ruling. He predicted 
the collapse of the broker. William 
Gillmore and Frank A. Dewick con- 
demned the ruling and suggested that 
the agents get together. 
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SPECIAL TALKS WITH LOCAL AGENTS When he does, if appreciative, and 
most are, you will have put a whisle in 
his mouth and you will hear its sound 
Orin D. Walker, of Indian- advertising, but the opportunity of clos-- 12 the shop, factory, store and on the 
Writing apolis, in a recent number ing the business was lost because the ®teet, and further, you have made 

Fidelity of “Co-ordinator” published agent sat in his office and waited for 02° who had been contented to pay | Ghee 
Bonds by the Massachusetts Bond- it to come in. Advertising is neces- »i8 premiums and who possibly had | 
ing Co. says concerning the sary in order to keep your name be- heretofore said to himself, ‘What good | 

writing of fidelity bonds: for the community. You need publicity, 48 it to me?’ be satisfied that it is just | , 


“Fidelity bond insurance is the vac- 
cine of precaution against the plague 
of embezzlement. 

“Insuring the fidelity of persons hold- 
ing positions of trust and handling 
money was the first form of the surety 
bond business; and, as it was first, so 
it is now, the most desirable branch 
of the surety business, and the line to 
which each company wishes its agents 
would devote more of their time in 
soliciting. 

“From the standpoint of the agent, it 
is the only line which offers an oppor- 
tunity for continued bond business 
building, as these bonds are renewable 
from year to year, and a volume of 
fidelity bonds once secured is nearly 
always sure to remain on the books of 
the agent if properly cultivated. 

“The development of fidelity bonds 
requires much thought and effort, be- 
cause it requires an agent to leave the 
beaten paths, and, of his own initiative, 
to develop and create new lines. By 
this I do not mean that the bonds of 
the banks, trust companies, lodges, 
etc., should not be solicited. They 
should all be diligently followed up, 
for they are obvious sources of busi- 
ness; but in addition every company, 
partnership and individual, with trust- 
ed employes, should be educated into 
desiring fidelity protection, and it re- 
quires ingenuity and labor to find them, 
and then work, work to land them. 

“The surety agent is a missionary 
doctor. He must find the patient or 
prospect, tell him of his needs, prescribe 
the remedy, insist on the medicine, 
and then stay with the patient until he 
makes him take it. If an employer 
fails to see the necessity or advisabil- 
ity of bonding his cashier or paymaster, 
his case is very serious, and you may 
have to call a great many times, pre- 
scribing statistics, showing cases of 
embezzlement of cashiers or other em- 
ployes, which information the home 
office will gladly furnish you. Then 
if the patient begins to take a little 
notice, don’t cease your attention; the 
indifference of a doctor often loses a 
patient, and some one else receives the 
credit for the cure. 

“You may ripen the business for a 
competitor to step in and get, if you 
don’t stay on the job. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of success. 

“There is an old saying which direct- 
ly applies in the surety business: ‘He 
who knows, wins.’ If you want suc- 
cess you must be prepared to take care 
of the opportunity when it is presented. 
The fidelity branch of the business is 
easy to know, there is nothing difficult 
or hard to understand about it, and a 
suggestion as to the methods of check- 
ing up an employe or as to changing 
an accounting system will often secure 
a good line of business. 

“We often hear an agent say he does 
not know where to go to solicit bonds. 
If you will take your rate book, and start 
down the list, select one line each day, 
and call upon all the concerns in your 
locality which come under that classifi- 
cation and keep it up until you have 
covered the fidelity business, you will 
be surprised to see how many pros- 
pects there are and how much business 
you have created, and how much you 
have advertised your own business. 
Advertise, to be sure, but don’t be like 
the agent who, after the home office 
had circularized his town and sent him 
a ‘special’ who personally solicited all 
the business in town for him, bringing 
in a list of expirations and prospective 
clients, upon being asked why he was 
not able to secure any of the business, 
replied that not one of the persons so- 
licited by the ‘special’ had come in to 
see him about their bonds. This was 


but the kind of advertising that counts 
is when you go to Bill’s office and tell 
him you want his bond business, and 
you go again and again, so that Bill 
can’t think of a bond without thinking 
of you. Personal solicitation is the 
only kind of advertising I have found 
actually productive of fidelity business, 
and think I can say without fear of 
contradiction that it is the kind that 
pays best in the surety business.” 
e @ <« 


J. Harvey Thornburg, 
Building for assistant claims audi- 
Satisfied tor for the National 
Policyholders ‘Casualty Co., says: 
“We all like to see a contented and 
satisfied policyholder, one full of en- 
ergy and ambition, enthusiastic in his 
work, always carrying a whistle, and 
blowing it, too, for the company and 
agent with whom he carries an Acci- 


dent and Health policy. Do you have 
them in your agency? If not, why 
haven’t you? 

“They are easy to acquire. Maybe 


you haven't tried as hard as you should, , 
or maybe there are some things that the 
company has not done to assist you in 
making them for you—that would have 
been done if a request had been pre- 
sented. The company always wants its 
policyholders to be just such persons, 
and are as anxious that they should 
be, or maybe more so, than the agent, 
but you must remember that the com- 
pany’s officers are not mindreaders, 
neither is there a wireless system con- 
necting each policyholder with the 
home office; therefore, we must de- 
pend upon the men in the field repre- 
senting the company, to take an ac- 
tive part in the business of making 
each patron of the company satisfied. 

“Much has been told you of how to | 
take applications, collection of pre ihe | 
ums and reporting same, and all the 
other details of the business, and the | 
claims handling in the proper way has 
been more or less discussed with you, 
still some of your policyholders are 
carrying their hammers, and likely so 
because the proper word of explana- 
tion has not been given either by the 
company or you as regards some pre- 
mium paid after due date, or possibly, 
proper attention has not been given 
some claim. 

“Now, Mr. Agent, there are little 
things that may be attended to by you 
for your patron that will cement him 
to you and the company, the doing of 
which means a satisfied policyholder. 
For instance, one who has not accumu- 
lated much wealth, lives by day’s work, 
they are many, and they need protec- 
tion and buy your policy because of its 
advantages to them in case they are 
disabled; he gets injured or perchance 
is taken sick, is laid up for such a 
time that what little he had saved is 
used in providing for those depend- 
ent upon him and buying treatment for 
himself, becomes ‘broke,’ needs the 
help for which he has paid and is to 
get. This is where you should do a 
little work. Go see him, inquire into 
his condition, see his doctor, write the 
company the existing conditions, mak- 
img full explanation, and better still, 
have the doctor write the company the 
physical condition of this disabled one, 
this one who needs help. We are not 
averse to making advance payments on 
claims where absolute necessity de 
mands it, and in most cases it is not 
necessary, because nearly every case 
can be prognosed to within one or two 
days of its termination, so why not 
pay now and have it settled? Make a 
man who is troubled and worrying 
about money matters feel easy, and 
you will be surprised what a whole 
some effect it will have on his condi- 
tion and how soon he will recover. 
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what he wanted—in the company he 
ought to be and was being looked after 
by a live, interested agent.” 
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City, Secretary Atkinson announced 
that the church brotherhood was going 
forward with an active campaign to 
right industrial wrongs and that the 
campaign would be extensive. 

“We are injuring two million people 
a year in our industrial machinery,” 
he said. “The church is going to see 
that the blood of the worker becomes 
a part of the price of the commodity. 
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INSURANCE MATTERS 
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his needs for the day and the day to 
come. Our slogan in our new industrial j j 
campaign is ‘for his reward the worker Suite 720-29 So, LaSalle St. Chicago, HL 
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Statement, December 31, 1912 


Capital Stock Paidin Full - - $430,790.00 
Surplus to Policyholders - - - 704,79.37 
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Throughout its entire history of 23 
years the COMMERCIAL has 
maintained an enviable record for 
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